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T is late August. Chicago and the rest of 

the Middle West are still sweltering in 

the longest heat wave in the history of 
the Weather Bureau. As a conversation piece 
Hurricane Connie has been superseded by 
her treacherous sister Diane, who was per 
sonally responsible for the tragic floods now 
ravaging parts of six northeastern states 


Yesterday I decided that as long as most 
of my waking thoughts were concerned with 
weather and storms I might as well do an 
all-out job and read about them too. Today 
is the deadline for this column—and what am 
I writing about? Storms, of course, and 
weather too if space permits, which it prob 
ably won't 

The Compton article on Storms starts with 


old 
I was brought up in the Black Hills where 


thunderstorms friends of mine, since 
they have humdingers. For my money there 
is nothing more exciting and awe-inspiring 
than a thunderstorm in the mountains where 
an echo snarls back viciously at each peal of 


thunder 


Anyway, the article has a good graph 
showing how thunderstorms start and pro 
gress. The text runs along interestingly for a 
column and a half and ends with the aston 
ishing statement that, according to the est 
mates of meteorologists, there are 1,800 
thunderstorms going on in the world at any 
given moment! 

After that bolt the article goes on to cy 
clones and tornadoes. If you have a set of 
look 
at the stunning full-page photograph of a 
Nebraska tornado in action. In South Dakota 
one Saturday afternoon such a one rolled up 


Compton's close by—and you should 


the sheet-iron roof of my hotel as neatly as a 


cowboy rolls a cigarette, carried it across 


town, and deposited it tidily in a vacant lot 


omment 
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This shows how hurricanes recurve in 

moving out of the tropics. Mariners try to 

avoid the right front (dangerous) quad- 
rant, where winds are strongest. 


Hurricanes get a lot of attention—four 
graphs including the small one shown here 
and a lot of text. Our hurricanes, of course, 
come mostly from the West Indies and move 
the Hemi 


sphere they move clockwise. In Pacific waters 


counterclockwise. In Southern 
the term usually used is “‘typhoon,”’ which is 
from a Chinese word. Around the Philippines 
the name is “baguio."’ Scientists, it seems, 
have no certain knowledge of how hurricanes 
are formed although there are some widely 
accepted theories. The behavior or lack of 
behavior of hurricanes ts better known and is 


thoroughly described in the article 


I have never been in a hurricane on land, 
but after following new spaper and television 
reports of last year’s Carol and Hazel and 
this year’s Connie and Diane, I think I prefer 
one at sea. If your ship holds together and 
you live through it, the episode is over. The 
ocean buries its memories—carries no scars 


Perhaps that is why sailors love the sea 


L.J.L 
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FOR LONGER PERIODS 
OF EASIER READING 


The latest in Microcard Reader develop- 
ment—The Model 6B is equipped with 
the new F2.8 Flat Field lens. This assures 
top readability of all opaque microprint 


aan e even at the extreme edges and corners of 
the screen. Soft lighting allows hours of 
0 relaxing reading without eye strain. 


Libraries all over the world depend on 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND the Microcard Reader. Microcards of 
PRICE LIST OF ALL MODELS. valuable books, charts, research material 
are reproduced clearly on the large 9%‘ 
x 1042" viewing screen. The magnifica- 
tion factor of the reader is 23X. The 
THE MICROCARD CORPORATION Model GB (illust.) is the finest instrument 
READER DIVISION of its kind and priced at only $255.00. 
BOX 314A LACROSSE, WISCONSIN Other models available. 


NOW ... EASILY INSTALLED HOODS AVAILABLE FOR ALL LATE 
MODELS... ELIMINATE OVERHEAD LIGHT REFLECTION ... $4.50 
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[UMP 1] PUTS TWICE THE BOOKS 


IN YOUR PRESENT SPACE... 


Books line three sides of 
each drawer to double 


your library's capacity 


CONTINUOUS UPRIGHT 


Transform that crowded library overnight with new equipment 
alone — and without reconstruction costs! Compo sliding-shelf 
stacks by Hamilton actually open up your book area, even as 
you store twice the books in the same shelf space. They’re 
handsome stacks too, all-steel, completely modern and func- 
tional. And you can order them with lock-equipped compart- 
ments for special books and papers. 


Also available are popular Hamilton-Standard and Continuous 
—<—> Upright steel stacks — equally good-looking, durable and effi- 
HAMILTON-STANDARD cient, with easily adjustable shelves. 


Write today for complete information without obligation. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY © Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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TRY THE 


When you're getting The New York Times on 
Microfilm, you’re getting a big newspaper 


in the small economy size. 
It’s really a money saver. 


To begin with, a year’s subscription to the 
Microfilm edition costs less than a year’s sub- 


scription to the bound volumes. 


And there’s With Microfilm, you 


eliminate all the expense of repairing bound 


no upkeep! 


volumes, or replacing single copies. 


What is more, a whole year’s file of The New 
York Times on Microfilm takes up less room 


than an ordinary typewriter. You salvage a lot 
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Indians Report ‘Big Carrot’ =~ 
And ‘Big Stick’ Rule Soviet + 


SMALL ECONOMY SIZE 


of valuable shelf space for other uses. 


Of course, when you're getting The New York 
Times on Microfilm, you're getting the com- 
plete newspaper. And the service is fast 

each new reel is mailed to you within three 


days of the ten-day period it covers. 


For only $160—the price of a one year sub- 
scription—you can adopt this space saving, 
money saving way of keeping “The Newspaper 


of Record” on file. 


Why not start now to make use of The New 
York Times in the small economy size? Your 


investment will pay off handsomely. 


The New Pork Times on microsim 


229 West 43rd Street, New York, New York 
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The new look in libraries is strikingly 
exemplified in Cincinnati's new 
$3,250,000 steel-and-giass structure. 
Librarian: Cari Vitz. 

Architect : Frederick 

W. Garber & Associates. 

General Contractor 

Frank E. Moser & Son. 


CHOSEN FOR ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN LIBRARY — 
VMP BOOKSTACKS AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


Whatever the need in library equip- 
ment, VMP can fill it. Shelves, stacks, 
desks, lights—even conveyors—are only 
a few of the many products made by 
VMP specifically for library use. 


VMP helps you plan. In the earliest 
stages of planning, VMP’s Library Plan- 
ning Service can be of special help to 
architect or owner. With years of 
specialized experience behind them, 
VMP’s skilled engineers can help settle 
such basic questions as whether to have 
multi-tier or free-standing bookshelves. 
With VMP’s technical aid, needless 
duplication of development work is 
avoided. Thus, over-all construction 


costs are pared. 
Multi-tier, top braced stack in Cincinnati's 
new library is pictured here before books Catalog on request. We will gladly send a 
were placed on the shelves. This type of stack z 
is fastened to the floor, and has channel 
members across the top of the columns to tions on VMP library bookstack equip- 
assure rigidity 
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ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
Subsidiery of Chesepecke Industries, Inc. 


7-page folder with details and specifica- 


ment. Address inquiries to Dept. ALA-10 
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Letters from 


Our Readers aos ee 


The Printed Word (continued) 
Edgar A. Glick, in replying (July-August 1955 


to Roger Trienen, takes his avant garde stance 


prec ariously, resting one foot on a pebble of 
fact and the other on some loose phraseology. 

He is of course factually correct in saying that 
sometimes non book materials or devices meet 
situations more effectively than books. But surely 
this is one of those exciting slogans which really 
invite us to exploit rather limited frontiers. If 
asking for the impossible) we could have com 
yarative statistics of “book situations” and “non 
00k situations” actually occurring in a large 
library over a given period of time, present or 
future, I fancy that some of the audio-visual 
wowsers would be on the way to a more realistic 
self-image : 

“Knowledge and culture in whatever forms they 
may appear” covers a range from the contents 
of art museums, through planetariums and surgi 
cal demonstrations, to the Abbots Bromley antler 
dance Even if Mr. Glick will settle for “in 
whatever forms they may be recorded,” books 
do and will dwarf all other forms combined, both 
quantitatively and (except for recorded music 
qualitatively 

“Ancestor worship” seems plainly to suggest 
that books are dead, ancestors being usually in 
this condition. 

Finally, I hope I shall never again find a li 
brarian speaking of “this senseless veneration of 
the printed word.” Mr. Glick may mean the 
printed word taken exclusively, or in itself; but 
if he means the printed word as a means of ex 
pression, or is speaking of that which the printed 
word preserves and conveys, or of what it does 
for us all, his remark is smart-aleck 

RicHArp ANDERS 
Wesleyan U. Lib., Middletown, Conn 


ALBERT DAUB & CO., INC. 
Booksellers 


257 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


% Orders for foreign and domestic books 
filled speedily and accurately. 


& We welcome your inquiries and requests 
for quotations. 


*% Ours is a complete, personalized 
library service. 


OCTOBER 


and for dozens of 
other library 


NoRBOND 


(IN THE HANDY 8 OZ. SQUEEZE BOTTLE 
AND ECONOMICAL QT. SIZE) 


Norbond is a liquid plastic concen 
trate that performs amazing things 
It revises all existing methods of 
book maintenance and reduces these 
routines to unbelievable ope. 
In addition, it does many jobs out- 
side of the field of book repairing 


@ makes complex book repairing 
simple. 

@ quickly binds pamphlets and 
magazines. 

@ cuts binding and replacement costs. 

@ eliminates many mending supplies. 


NORBOND is a staple plastic emul- 
sion that sets to a transparent film 
in a few minutes. Its dried film is 
flexible and tough. Time does not 
weaken its bond nor affect its 
strength. 


A FREE MANUAL WITH 
EVERY PURCHASE! 


With each bottle of Norbond you receive a 
manvoal illustrating dozens of different uses 
for Norbond in the library. 


Deaco LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN + NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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“An atom is the 
smallest part of 


un 
1903 matter that can be 
chemically combined ™ 


wu 
= Anatom consists of 
195) a nucleus and 
a number of electrons.” 


Each boy scores 100%...for his time! 


Knowledge grows. Discoveries are made. Devices are 

invented. People are born and become famous. Ways * 

of life alter. Yesterday's fact is often today’s legend. THE NEW 1955 
AMERICANA 
25,500 pages 


60,000 articles 


And yesterday's encyclopedia is not good enough for 


today. 

That's why today’s Americana is continually revised 
~—guaranteeing you an Americana which describes 10,000 illustrations 
comprehensively and accurately—developments in the 44,000 cross references 
modern world, The Americana of five years ago did not 280.000 index entries 
have the hydrogen bomb, the atomic submarine, NATO, 

; 20,000 pages 
Cinerama, Cybernetics, a full treatment of Antibiotics, ; 
completely revised 
and hundreds of biographies of men and women in the (1950-1955) 
om * Je 
news. Thus the 1955 Americana is almost a new work 
as compared with The Americana of five years ago. * 


The Encyclopedia 
MERICANA 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N, Y. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Bulletin 


COVER 


The UN General Assembly Con 
the ALA 


Bulletin presents a section cele 


venes In this issue 
brating the Tenth Anniversary of 
the United In_ the 
United States, UN Day, October 


Nations 


24, 1955, marks the high point 


of nationwide observance 


Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the “ALA BULLETIN” does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The “ALA Bulletin” publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The “Bulletin” is partially indexed in 
“Education Index,” and “Library Liter- 
ature.” 

Manuscripts of general interest are 
invited. When submitted, they will 
not be returned unless accompanied 
by return postage. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE: 
Hotel Congressional 
Washington 3, D.C. 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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During 1955 the world has been celebrating the tenth anni- 
Although June 26 actually dated 
United States this 
UN Day, October 24, will mark the high point of nationwide 


versary of the United Nations. 


the signing of the UN Charter, here in the 
observance 
Libraries have 


but there is one of particular significance. 


many reasons for observing this anniversary 
During these ten 


rintagtte 


EDITORIAL 





Staff 


EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Mari Sabusawa 


MANAGER 


A. L. Remley 


ADVERTISING 


years the UN has generated a tremendously increased awareness 


of the world’s need for the Freedom of Infor- 
mation. To libraries, many of which have been 
attacked during this decade because of adher- 
ence to that principle, the words of the UN 
General Assembly are as blood and bone: “The 
Freedom of Information is the touchstone of all 
Freedoms to which the UN is consecrated.’ 
UN activities are in themselves a demonstra- 
tion of this belief Its make facts 
widely available, to stimulate and to 
improve the standard of living throughout the 
UNESCO's library projects are a perti 


agencies 


progress 


world 


nent example These libraries, established 
where there were none before and making all 
the facts available to all the eople, have be 


come both a symbol and a useful work. There 
is no better proof of this than the intellectual 
hunger aroused among the peoples they serve, 
people who have learned that they can improve 
themselves by learning. 

Not enough people yet realize the scope of 
UN operations of them have be- 
come impatient because the UN has not yet 
solved the world’s most pressing problems. 
There is still international disagreement on 
atomic control and disarmament, subjects which 
make the big headlines with distressing regu- 
larity, The very positive 
the UN, often presented less dramatically, are 
not so widely known. Fewer people are aware 
of the tremendous strides the UN has taken in, 
for example, agriculture, trade, finance, health, 
help for refugees and children, and control of 
narcotics. Since in the last analysis the UN 
rests upon the opinion of the peoples, the li 
brary, taking a cue, can do no better than help 
to make the UN’s real accomplishments more 
widely known 

By so doing, indeed, the library not only 
strengthens the UN as a going concern but also 
helps focus attention on some of the less pub- 


Too many 


accomplishments of 


484 


licized but 


equally ae conditions of 
world peace. 


The building of agreements on 


agriculture and health are prime examples 
When differences here have been resolved 
among nations, there is a far better chance for 


agreement on the atom and the gun—a better 
opportunity for millions of others to know and 


enjoy a better life. 


* * * 


We take pleasure in saluting the ALA Inter 
cultural Action Committee which, under the 
chairmanship of William R. Roalfe, 
largely resp msible for the section of this issue 
celebrating the Tenth Anniversary of the UN. 
This committee has been e speci illy active in 
dischi irging a specific responsibility for strength- 
ening “public understanding of the 
work of the United Nations, especi: ally Unesco.” 
It has sponsored exhibits of books and other 
materials on the UN at annual ALA confer- 
It has collaborated with the American 
Association for the United Nations, the U. S. 
Committee for the United Nations and Women 
United for the United Nations by urging li- 
brarians to take active parts in the local Tenth 
Anniversary programs supported by these three 
groups and by assisting librarians in securing 
information and program materials. The Com- 
mittee is also responsible for an article describ- 
ing materials on the United Nations useful to 
public libraries appearing in this October issue 
of The Booklist. In addition, it has prov ided 
for ALA representation at the national confer- 
evce on “The United Nations—The First Dec- 
ade” held in Washington, D.C., from February 
27 to March 1, 1955, under the auspices of the 
American Association for the United Nations, 
and other conferences and meetings concerned 


with the UN. 


has been 


aims and 


ences, 
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THIS POOR LITTLE ORPHAN 
BECAME THE BELLE OF THE BALL 
WHEN SHE DONNED A 


icture can ; 


Punk & Wagnalls 


No fairy tale here — it’s honest fact every day of the year. 

Books which are neglected because of their tattered con- 

dition can be among your top attractions merely by re- 
PICTURE CTURE COVERS’. 


binding with genuine 


‘There is only one genuine type of cover known as PICTURE COVERS’ 
used for both re-binding and pre-binding — made in New York City and 
processed with durable plastic inks on highest quality buckram. It is 
flattering that other covers are being referred to as PICTURE COVERS*, 
but it is also confusing to the librarian. Insist that your binder use genuine 


PICTURE COVERS*. Send for samples to be sure. 


(Wicture Cover sinoincs, inc 


20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 
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/nairman o e steering : mple the Vanagement 
Survey Recommendations, It was possible to outline several immediate steps to 
be taken to get this tremendous task underway. Letters have already gone out to 
the presidents and chairmen of those units of the Association which will make up 
the proposed associations and councils, asking that their units submit to the 
Committee, by November 7th, a tentative statement of their fields of interest. 
These first statements will be tentative and exploratory, but they will be help- 
ful to the Committee in their initial study of the various fields of interest 
when they meet in November, The Committee plans to call meetings of the various 
units during the 1956 Midwinter Meeting for further study. 


The first International Congress of Libraries and Documentation Centers was held 
@ Congress was sponsored by the International 
Federation of Library Associations, the International Federation for Documenta- 
tion, and the International Association of Music Libraries, The theme of the 
Congress was "The Tasks and Responsibilities of Libraries and Documentation 
Centers in Modern Life," Douglas W. Bryant, administrative assistant librarian, 
Harvard College Library, immediate past chairman of the AIA International Rela- 
tions Board, and vice-president of the International Federation of Library 
Associations, was AIA's Official Delegate to the Congress, and head of the 
delegation of 33 librarians from this country who were official AIA representa- 
tives, 





The School of Library Science and its Center for Documentation and Communication 
Research of Western Reserve University will present a three day conference on 
"The Practical Utilization of Recorded Knowledge--Present and Future" on 
January 16-19, 1956. The program is intended for business, government, research 
management, sc ientists, lawyers, doctors, librarians, and information special- 
ists and others concerned with the effective management of recorded information, 
More than thirty experts from different fields will discuss problems in the 
processing, dissemination, and utilization of the constantly increasing volume 
of recorded information, For information write to Dean Jesse Shera, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve University. 







During a recent field trip to Arkansas, Ruth Warncke, Director of the Library- 
ommunity Project, was made an Arkansas Traveler. You will recall that David 
Clift was made a Kentucky Colonel about a year ago. Since both of these sover- 
eign states clain that their honor outranks the other, this poses a problem of 
protocol for platform apnearances and dinner meetings, 


The libraries of the country have been asked to participate in observances to 
honor two of our national heroes, Christopher Columbus and John Marshall, There 
nas recently been formed the National Citizens Committee for Columbus Day with 
headquarters in the National Press Building in Washington, The Committee hopes 


to use Columbus Day to strengthen the solidarity of the Western Hemisphere which 
had its common beginnings in the discoveries of Columbus, They have had a 
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bibliography on Latin America prepared, and will mail it to libraries. A joint 
resolution of Congress in 195 established the U. S. Commission for the Two 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of John Marshall, Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
Chairman of the Commission, has asked the Governors of all the states and the 
mayors of cities and towns over 10,000 population to appoint local committees to 
plan local programs, The American Bar Association is taking an active part both 
nationally and locally. This presents an opportunity for libraries to cooperate 
with local organizations in celebrating the John Marshall Anniversary. The Com- 
mission has prepared a booklet of program suggestions which may be secured from 
their offices in the Interior Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


The October issue of Redbook Magazine, in an article entitled "The Books They 


Won't Let You Read", outlines some of the censorship pressures that have been 
applied to libraries and the campaign to combat these pressures which is being 
launched this month by four national women's organizations, The National Council 
of Jewish Women, the National Council of Negro Women, the United Church Women, 
and the Young Women's Christian Association, This also given local libraries an 
opportunity to cooperate with these organizations, at the local level, ona 
matter of vital importance to libraries. 


The Book Hunters, a new question and answer program that suggests current non- 
fiction books as problem solvers, is being broadcast over the Mutual Network 
System. Each program mentions several books and closes by urging listeners to 
ask for them at the library. You might want to check with the local Mutual 
station to see if they pick up the Book Hunters program and how the library 
can publicize it. 


There has been a good deal of talk, in this generation of two world wars, of 
living memorials, memorials that serve the living as a reminder of the dead, 
Such a memorial was made possible recently by Mrs. Mary Hartwell Heizer's legacy 
to ALA "to be used, in the discretion of the officers of the American Library 
Association, for the general advancement of library work connected with Federal 
Government Publications", This bequest made possible the publication by ALA in 
September of "A Manual for the Administration of the Federal Documents Collec- 
tion in Libraries", by Ellen Jackson, Documents Librarian of the University of 
Colorado, Mrs, Heizer, who died in 196, served in the Public Documents Office 
from 1896 until her retirement in 1939, She was an active member of AIA from 
1897 until 1939, when she was made a continuing member, By this legacy a life- 
time of service to librarianship will continue through a volume which is 
designed to assist custodians of depository collections of U. S. publications, 
and public or research libraries with growing collections of public documents, 


Great Books of the Western World, Application questionnaires for free sets of 
S work were mailed to raries on September 1, 1955, If any interested 
library has not received a questionnaire, it may request one from the Great 
Books Selection Committee, ALA Headquarters, Speed in making requests is 
essential since the closing date for the return of applications is October 15, 


1955. 


Gvece 1, Steveren 


Grace T, Stevenson 
September 15, 1955 Associate Executive Secretary 
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Make the Most of 
DISPLAY SPACE 


with 
GAYLORD 
DISPLAYERS 


Eye catching, attention compelling dis- 
plays in the greatest possible economy of 
space: That is the functional goal of the 
Gaylord Displayers shown here. All are 
made for years of attractive usefulness . . . 
lowering your annual cost to new lows! 
Write today for full information. 





PEG-BOARD ; 
DISPLAYER // 


@ Gaylord’s Masonite ‘Peg-Board” 
Displayers are available in three 
sizes and with a complete selection 
of display fixtures. 





TABLE BOOK DISPLAYER 





MULTITEXT 
DISPLAYER METAL 





BOOK DISPLAYER MODERN BOOK DISPLAYER 






INC. 





GAYLORD BROS., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
“The house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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Happily it is characteristic of many of the 
programs concerned with the United Nations 
during this Tenth Anniversary Year that they 
involve substantially more than a mere com- 
memoration of its creation ten years ago, They 
are also concerned with a review of the UN 
record so far—with an appraisal of its successes 
and failures; or with a careful examination of 
future possibilities—a consideration of ways in 
which the UN may be made a more effective 
instrumentality to cope with the numerous com- 
plex international problems with which man- 
kind is confronted. 

Any such inquiry inevitably reveals the fact 
that an adequate unde rstanding by the public 
of the basic principle s involved and their prac- 
tical application is one of if indeed not the 
central consideration in determining whether 
the nations of the world are to emerge success- 
fully from the fateful crisis through which they 
are now passing. 

As the language of the Charter so aptly 
reminds us, it was “we the peoples” who “re- 
solved to combine our efforts to accomplish” 
the purposes to which the United Nations was 
dedicated in that historic document, In its 
inception and throughout its brief history the 
UN has been an essentially democratic insti- 
tution in spite of some serious impediments 
and the frustrating experiences they have 
evoked, It can no more maintain a vigorous 
program and increase in usefulness without 
public support than can any other democratic 
institution, 

Librarians have for the most part already 
recognized the fundamental role that libraries 
can and should play at the local, state and 
national levels. They are cognizant of the 
responsibility of their ‘profession to the public 
at large when it is coping with the numerous 
difficult problems that are involved, But not 
all of them have recognized the significance 
of this last step or its relevance to the field of 
library service. Those who are still in doubt 
or who fail to see the implications of the 
United Nations and the principles for which 
it stands in our shrinking world will do well 

ponder the words of the United Nations 
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Salute to the United Nations 


WiiutiaM R. Roars, Chairman 
Intercultural Action Committee, 
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General Assembly, which has declared that 
freedom of information is “the touchstone of 
all freedoms to which the United Nations is 
consecrated.” 

However, the United Nations not only 
champions a principle to which librarians are 
dedicated, and which is symbolized by the 
phrase “the freedom to read,” but its 
tinued existence and its further development 
depend upon the universal application of that 
principle upon an informed constituency 
around the world. The freedom to read is 
not an end in itself; it represents an indispen- 
sable element in a way of life which gives 
promise that in the long run men both indi- 
vidually and in groups may harmonize or at 
least accommodate their differences and may 
more fully realize their potentialities in every 
sense of the word. 

Today mankind is faced with what many re- 
gard as its greatest challenge, the deve lopment 
3 an international order in which there is 
at least a reasonable assurance of peace and 
in which the amelioration of the condition of 
life everywhere becomes possible as a long 
range goal. Although it is not incumbent 
upon librarians to take positions on specific 
issues, surely no librarian will seek to justify 
indifference or passivity in the face of the 
obvious responsibility and the concomitant 
opportunity affirmatively to provide the infor 
mation without which for most people the 
conception embodied in the words “the free- 
dom to read” is in any broad sense an empty 
shell. 

The United Nations was created by the 
peoples of the world as an instrumentality to 
cope with many of their problems. To perfect 
it they must have the facts and they must 
have unde srstanding. The substantial contri 
bution that libraries around the world can 
make should be perfectly obvious to all, In- 
deed, libraries are exceptionally well qualified 
to play a major role. Among other things, 
they can actively promote a greater under- 
standing of men by their fellow men in a 
world in which all must necessarily live in rela- 
tively close proximity whether for good or for ill. 


con- 
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Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE @ CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Dear Friend: 


It is such an easy thing to fall into the habit of giving adult reference 
material to elementary students. And it might be all right if the educator’s 
business card read: 


“Miniature Adult Minds Developed Here— 
scale: 8 inches to the foot.” 


But that is not our objective. Teachers and librarians might more 
appropriately say: 


“Young Minds Developed Here 
with equipment 
custom made for the work.” 


Fortunately, the practice of using adult material in elementary education 
is now becoming rare. 


An adult work re-written for children, despite the addition of many 
pictures, cannot do the job of an original work planned, written and edited 
entirely for the young mind, and done by recognized authorities 

in appealing to children of elementary school age. 


This is the concept of Britannica Junior. This is the achievement of 
Britannica Junior. It is winning the enthusiastic endorsement of 
educators throughout America. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Coe, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





Your United Nations 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


In order to cooperate with the United Nations fully we 
must use every avenue possible to bring information to the 
people. The librarians of the country are among our most 
important assets for preserving freedom of information. 
At the same time they are important in creating interest in 
people of their community. They can have exhibits of 
United Nations literature. They can see that films are 
available and shown in the library. They can get and ex- 
hibit posters on the work of the Spec ialized Agencies. Ina 
nation as far flung as ours is, it is important to use these 
people in every community to inform the people on matters 
that are of vital interest to their welfare. The United Na- 
tions today is the most important machinery that we can 
use in helping us to build an atmosphere in the world where 
peace can grow. The Specialized Agencies should become 
better known and their work should be shared with people 
throughout this country because we will only really under- 
stand the world as we deal with people. Then problems 
cease to be academic and we see them in the light of human 
beings striving to attain the better life. I do not think that 
anyone who has had the opportunity to learn about the 
United Nations will feel indifferent to the programs or to 
the spirit that brings together the countries of the world to 
discuss their mutual problem. The headquarters in New 
York are of interest because there we can see the representa- 
tives of the nations sitting down together to discuss their 
plans and their hopes for the future. There we can see 
understanding grow, and feel that the day may come when 
there can be a real brotherhood of man because of this 
understanding. The librarians who disseminate informa- 
tion and who stimulate interest in their communities do a 
great deal towards increasing knowledge and making the 
United States a greater factory in the work for a peaceful 
world. 
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UNESCO and Libraries 


LuTHEerR Evans 


The 10th anniversary of the Charter of the 
United Nations provides a good occasion for 
librarians to look at the growth of Unesco, 
their own friend and guardian in the United 
Nations family, Although Unesco does not 
have its tenth birthday until November of next 
year, we can nonetheless note that as to its 
Constitution Unesco can celebrate a tenth an- 
niversary. As a member of the United States 
Delegation at the Conference in London in 
November 1945, I remember well how our 
work there was intimately bound up with the 
decisions taken at San Francisco. 

A birthday celebration encourages retro- 
spection, even nostalgia, but it is not appropri- 
ate for me to evaluate Unesco’s library work, 
except in the context of annual reports and 
program-making. All I shall try to do here 
is very briefly record what we are doing now. 


Unesco’s mandate for bibliographicai work 


Mr. Archibald MacLeish, my predecessor as 

Librarian of Congress, and chairman of the 
Us Delegation at the London Conference, 
bears much of the responsibility for the fact 
that the first Article in Unesco’s Constitution, 
which defines its purposes and functions, in- 
cludes everything a ~ se could ask for as 
authority to give library work a good place in 
Unesco’s program, Librarians are, of course, 
justified in their belief that their work con- 
tributes to every area of intellectual activity. 
They have clear grounds for interpreting 





director general of Unesco 
was formerly Librarian of 
Congress. 
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Unesco’s objectives in terms of their own re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities. When the 
Constitution says that Unesco will “collaborate 
in the work of advancing the mutual knowledge 
and understanding of peoples” it —— a 
message to librarians. The giving of a “fresh 
impulse to popular education and to the spread 
of culture” similarly arouses the spirit of li- 
brarianship; but more precisely than in these 
general statements our Constitution commands 
Unesco to “maintain, increase and diffuse 
knowledge; by assuring the conservation and 
protection of the world’s inheritance of books 
. + .; to “encourage cooperation among the 
nations in all branches of intellectual activity,” 
by means which will include “the exchange of 
publications,” and, even more specifically, “by 
initiating methods for international coopera- 
tion calculated to give the peoples of all coun- 
tries access to the printed on published ma- 
terials produced by any of them.” I worked 
a long time over this last phrase, and Mr. Mac- 
Leish took his pen in hand before it reached 
its final form. 


The scope of Unesco’s work 


Those words of our Constitution present li- 
brarians with a big task among Unesco’s most 
important professional collaborators, but they 
do not constitute an instruction to Unesco to 
support or promote libraries as such. Libraries 
are in the program only insofar as they give 
services which help in the achievement of 
Unesco’s objectives. In this sense libraries, 
and all their related services justify their place 
in Unesco work because they are among the 
most important means of international com- 
munication, because they contribute to inter- 
national understanding and because they give 
services necessary in the development of edu- 
cational, scientific and cultural activities for 
the purposes of peace. 

This is, in fact, how it works out in practice 
Unesco projects in all our areas of work are 
cuiattienliy creating needs for library and docu- 
mentation services. Many of our best library 
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development projects are justified not because 
librarians or others have felt that it would be 
a good idea to start a library here or there, but 
because the peoples and the governments of 
our Member States realized that the 
growth of their cultural, economic and 
scientific life forces to the 
for the services which only libraries can give. 
United Nations 
Assistance 


have 
social, 
foreground a need 


Thus, some years ago the 
Expanded Program for Technical 
started a project for studies on seismology and 
water supply in Turkey. The need for sup- 
porting bibliographical services was _ kly 
realized and with the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Librarian, Mr. Adnan Otiiken, a Turkish 
National Bibliographical Center was established 
The Delhi Library, about 
which Mr, Gardner has written for this issue, 
out of the Indian Government's aware 
ness that the varied and urgent educational and 
intellectual problems of the citizens of Delhi 
could only be. satisfied if they had_ better 
access to the printed word by means of a good 
It was the Indians who realized 


all the 


as a Unesco projec 3 


Tre 
grew 


public library. 


that this meant first of establishment of 


a really good library. Now they have it, and 


the Indians and Unesco are very proud of it. 
Finally, as an example of a rather different 
kind, our work in the development of ex 
changes of publications which has now re- 
establishment of 20 or more na- 
world 


sulted in the 
tional exchange centers throughout the 
in direct relationship with Unesco, arose in the 


first place as a direct to the urgent 
need in the years immediately succeeding the 
war to distribute books to the hundreds of li 
braries which were lying in ruins or had lost 
much of their A temporary and 
urgent need has given Unesco a chance, which 
it has taken, to establish 
tional communication of lasting benefit 


response 


resources, 


a system of interna 


The u ay Unesco works 

We have three types of projects: continuing 
and projects for 
continuing activ 


projects, planned projects 
aid to Member States. The 
ities are mostly conducted from headquarters, 
or oce asionally from regional offices, and in 
various departmental clearing house 
Social 


clude 
and information services (in Education, 


ORGANS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
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This chart of UN organization shows Library Programs as a part 
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Sciences, Cultural Activities, Mass Communi- 
cation and Exchange of Persons), the publica- 
tion of a few periodicals such as the Unesco 
Bulletin for Libraries and Educational Ab- 
stracts, and the work of advisory committees, 
such as the International Advisory Committee 
on Bibliography. 

Secondly, there is a whole group of projects 
which are planned to achieve specific aims 
within a limited period. These planned proj- 
ects include, for instance, specialized meetings 
such as the conferences on the improvement of 
bibliographical services and on science ab- 
stracting which were held five or six years ago 
and which laid down the broad lines of 
Unesco’s subsequent activities in these fields 
The planned projects include seminars, such 
as the three to discuss public library develop- 
ment which were held in England, Sweden 
and Nigeria, and a fourth which is to be held 
in Delhi next September. Also included are 
major field activities such as the Delhi and 
Medellin Public Library projects. and in its 
first phases, the project for the establishment 
of a Brazilian national bibliographical center. 

In my travels I have learned that almost all 
the Member States expect Unesco to make 
direct and pri actical contributions not only to 
education, science and culture in general and 
as a great international affair, but in direct 
response to their own particular national 
needs. At the General Conference last Decem 
ber a sum of somewhat over $1,000,000 was 
reserved to provide services of experts, equip- 
ment and fellowships to meet needs stated in 
certain fields by any of our Member States 
I think librarians may justly derive satisfac- 
tion from the fact that almost 30 countries and 
territories have asked for direct aid in 
the development of their library services. 

The comparatively small amount of money 
which is available for these direct aid projects 
in 1955-56 does not make it possible for 
Unesco to satisfy more than a small part of 
the demands, but we hope soon to have ex- 
perts working in Burma to help in the creation 
of the national library and museum, and in 
Pakistan to help in the creation of a national 
bibliographical center, and we shall be pro 
viding Thailand with microfilm equipment for 
the national library and are at present training 
the man who will be in charge of the unit. 

The Unesco Library is planned almost en- 
tirely for the use of the Secretariat and has 
two main functions: to serve as the central 
acquisitions agency for all documentation re- 
quired by Unesco, its science cooperation 


our 
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offices and its Technical Assistance missions, 
and to provide a working collection of the 
materia] required for the execution of Unesco’s 
program and the appropriate reference, loan 
and circulation services for making this ma- 
terial available. It is not a omendiacanat in- 
ternational library covering all aspects of edu- 
cation, science and culture. It contains a 
basic reference collection of 13,000 volumes: 
bibliographies, dictionaries, | encyclopedias, 
statistics and the like which forms half of the 
whole stock of the library. The rest of its 
books and its 3,000 periodicals do not form a 
“collection” at all; hos are items specifically 
acquired for some individual project (and fre- 
quently for the use of some individual special- 
ist), and they are kept only for as long as they 
are needed, To have to re spond to such a 
variety of spec ialized little fields of study could 
lead to serious difficulties were it not for our 
severe policy of discarding material and our 
highly selective acquisitions policy. 


Conclusion 


Looked at project by project, the achieve- 
ment of our program for library development 
may seem small; it is small when measured 
against world needs, The biggest dividend 
from all this activity is in terms of the over-all 
increase in awareness of the importance of 
libraries. In earlier years Unesco had to argue 
its way forward step by step to achieve a real 
understanding of the importance of libraries 
and bibliographical services. Now we are in 
the hopeful but embarrassing situation that 
even if the whole of Unesco’s budget were re- 
served for library work we could not satisfy 
the demand. The puzzling questions of bib 
liography are now the commonplace business 
of national Unesco commissions, Specialized 
bibliographical groups exist in about 30 coun 
tries; 30 countries have accepted the need for 
national exchange centers, taking over work 
which in the earlier years Unesco had to do 
itself as part of its continuing activity on their 
behalf. The infectious influence of the Delhi 
and Medellin libraries has induced about a 
dozen countries to ask Unesco to help them in 
the same Way. 

I believe that in our library program we are 
in the process of answering the most difficult 
of all Unesco problems which is not the defini- 
tion of needs, but the methods of meeting 
them efficiently and economically so whatever 
effort Unesco makes produces lasting results: 
good libraries, good bibliographical services, 
and their cooperation internationally. 
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Founding a Public Library in India 


FRANK M 


EXTENSION IN ASIA 


Soutnw Pacir« 


LIBRARY AND 


Librarians and educators from 19 coun 
tries which are either members or associate 
members of Unesco have been invited to 
attend an International Seminar to study the 
principal public library problems in Asia 
and to draft plans and proposals for the de 
velopment of services, particularly in con 
nection with fundamental education 

This seminar is now taking place (Oc 
tober 6-26) in the Delhi Public Library 
India The involved are Af 
ghanistan, Australia, Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, 
the Malaya-British Borneo group, Nepal, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, Thai- 
land, U.S.S.R. and Viet-Nam. 

The seminar is being directed by Frank 
M. Gardner, Borough Librarian of Luton 
United Kingdom, who served as Unesco’s 
consultant at the Delhi Public Library, 
from November, 1951 to June, 1952, The 
Delhi Library, which was opened in Oc 
tober, 1951, will serve as a “laboratory” 
where participants can study the practical 
application of methods discussed during the 
seminar meetings. (UNESCO) 


countries 


Illiteracy among the peoples of Asia and 
Africa 
facing the world today. 
to the 
individual countries, but to that better under 
standing between nations without which ou 
present civilization cannot survive. 

In India, for example, the over-all literacy 
It will take at least a 
generation to provide the schools and train 


is one of the greatest social problems 
It is a bar not only 


social and economic progress of the 


rate is less than 20% 


the teachers for universal compulsory educa 
tion, even if the country can afford it. It is 
obvious that rapid tuition, largely by volun 
teers, is necessary, and the fundamental edu 
cation center is an active feature of Indian 
urban life today. 

But if adults are taught to read, they must 
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have access to reading matter, or they will 
quickly relapse into illiteracy, so alongside 
any program of adult education must go a 
program of public libraries provision, limited 
by Western standards perhaps, but adequate, 
with a formulated program of development 
and continuous funds 

the first organiza 
tion to recognize this, and the first to give li 
brary development an honored place in_ its 
program, Much credit must be given to Ed- 
ward Carter, an Englishman, and E, N. Peter 
sen, an American, for the persistence and effi 
ciency with which they have formulated their 
wogram, developed it, and in ten years 
wrought it to a point where concrete results 


The Delhi Public Library is 


Unesco is international 


are to be seen 
an example, 

In 1950, the Libraries Division of 
decided to establish in one Asian country a 
typical public library on Western lines, to 
demonstrate modern methods, and act eventu 
ally as a training center for librarians. The 
Indian overnment asked to be the host coun 
try to this library, and offered to provide facili 
ties and a proportion of the necessary finance, 

India is not lacking in public libraries, of a 
sort. But we take for granted two features 
in the public library which rarely exist in 
Eastern countries. One is that it is free to 
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is Borough librarian of Lu 
ton, England. He is chair 
man of the Executive 
Committee of the Library 
Association Council and a 
member of the Executive 
Committee of the National 
Central Library The ma 
terial for this article was 
gathered when Mr. Gardner 
served as Unesco Consultant 
to the Government of India 
on Development of the 
Delhi Public Library in 
1951-52 
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all, without any discrimination of sex, religion 
class, or income, and that there is no direct 
charge for use. Second, that books are avail- 
able on open shelves for inspection, and per- 
sonal selection. In India, public libraries are 
usually founded by be nevolent groups; there 
is little or no backing of legislation, or pro- 
vision from public finance. The result is that 
subscriptions and admission must be charged, 
use is therefore limited, and there is no con- 
tinuity of development. Open access to 
shelves is almost unknown, and emphasis is 
on the safeguarding of books rather than 
their use. I saw some curious results from 
the struggle to provide public libraries with- 
out recourse to public resources, In one 
large town, two libraries in the same street, 
one with a small state grant but a shockingly 
inadequate building, the other provided by a 
religious benevolent groups, with a delightful 
building but almost no funds. Together, they 
would have made an adequate service. Di- 
vided they were both failing. Another library 
with its books behind wire mesh to protect 
them from theft. Behind the mesh they were 
rotting to rubbish. Another which had at one 
time or another received large and valuable 
beque sts of books. Again, they were disap- 
pearing into dust because there were literally 
no funds for rebinding and repair, 

Indian librarians are conscious of these 
problems and valiant efforts have been 
made by the pioneers to stimulate legislation 
and Government support, but progress is slow. 
What was needed was a demonstration of 
modern techniques, an experiment in the best 
conditions to prove the need and show the pub- 
lic response to a modern public library service. 

I arrived in Delhi in 1951, just after the 
library had been opened by Mr, Nehru. My 
brief was to guide the opening stages of de- 
velopment, and advise generally on the prob- 
lems encountered, 

When I arrived, one problem had already 
been solved. The library would not fail 
through lack of support. From the very start 
it was a huge success, and many of our prob- 
lems arose from the fact that demand, during 


all the nine months I was there, always out- 
stripped supply. The library opened ‘with a 
stock of about 5000 books, part of a very 


pleasant building, and a. staff, theoretically 
trained, but with little practical experience, 
In nine months, membership reached over 
10,000, bookstock was increased to over 
15,000, and daily loans approached the 1000 
mark, 
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results were not, of course, achieved 
without difficulties, but the enthusiasm of the 
readers made the hard work attractive. My 
own tasks were mainly to lay down a workable 
system of administration, to train the staff, to 
plan the development over the next three 
years, and advise the library board. I was 
fortunate in working alongside a most efficient 
and hardworking director in K. R. Kalia, who 
will be remembered by many U.S. librarians 
from his tour on a Unesco fe llowship. He is 
the real creator of the Delhi Public Library. 
The worst fault of the staff, which had to be 
rectified, was their tendency to look at their 
job in isolation and not as part of a whole, 
and a curious sensitivity in small things, which 
the blundering Anglo-Saxon was inclined to 
neglect. There was feeling, for instance, over 
the fact that the director and myself had flower 
vases on our desks and the senior staff had not. 
There was a tendency to guard their profes- 
sional status to an excessive degree. That I 


These 


_should carry a pile of books from one depart- 


ment to another was looked on as odd. People 
who sit at desks sit at desks, other people do 
the carrying, and when this is carried to the 
point where og cong staff ought not to 
shelve books, but leave it to servants who do 
not understand the classification, it is time to 
call a halt. But these were small things. 
Their merits were a belief in the value of 
what they were doing, and a willingness to 
learn. But one missed greatly that body of 
tradition that exists in any long established 
institution, by which knowledge of the job is 
passed from senior to junior without effort,- 
the “know-how” that ensures that the raw 
junior will learn his job because the people 
around him know how to do theirs. We 
overcame it by writing down, explaining, and 
supervising. Extend this to eve ry small op- 
eration and one sees that both patience and 
perseverance were needed. And all this had 
to be done in the face of constant and increas- 
ing pressure from readers. It is greatly to the 
credit of the staff that they stood the strain, 
learned their jobs, and did not ask for open- 
ing hours to be reduced or membership 
limited. 

And what of the readers? They were of 
every sort, but nearly all of one sex. Women 
did not use the library to any extent, partly 
because of social usage, and that is a problem 
still not overcome, I believe. It was also a 
young membership, the age group 16-25 be- 
ing the largest, quite the reverse of Western 
experience. Most of the fears about misuse 
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Losses were not excessive, 
though some ingenious methods of borrowing 
more than one book limited because of 
stock), were encountered. Damage 
was fairly heavy, but mainly because of climatic 
bad bookmaking. Delhi for 
eight months of the year is very hot and very 
dry, and the combination of dust and pe rspira- 
tion is easily the worst possible for ce in 
heavy use. Locally printed and bound books 
i few 
and the cost of binding and gine 
heavy. The bookstock was in 
three languages, Hindi, Urdu, and English, and 
each presented problems. The demand in 
Hindi was for plays, poetry, fiction, and reli- 
gion, 
exceeded the supply. 


proved wrong. 


limited 


conditions and 


literally fell to pieces after being used ¢ 
times 


ment was 


and the demand for different titles far 
’ Most titles were dupli- 
cated, and the more popular purchased in up 


UNESCO 


New Delhi—Mobile Library in the rural areas 
to 20 copies. There was an almost complete 
lack of Hindi titles on technical subjects, or 
sport and recreation. “How-to-do-it” books 
the most popular type of book in Western 
countries, were entirely lacknig. Gardening, 
cookery—the people who do these 
things cannot re ad, and the people who can 
read don't do them. And the practical use of 
leisure, also, is a purely Acar contribution 
to civilization. The educated European or 
American is more likely to be able to name a 
flower, handle than his Indian counter- 
But the change is coming. There is a 
growing interest in the history of Indian art, 
archeology, in the practice of painting and 
sculpture, for which Indians have a remark- 
able aptitude. One of my Indian friends 
tended his own garden, another repaired his 
own car—commonplace to us, but noteworthy 

India. 


c arpentry, 


a tool, 
part. 
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Nouvelle Delhi 
Lending Department 


Bibliotheque 
Issue counter of the 


Our Urdu books were a comparatively small 
collection, since Urdu has as yet no printing 
type, and all Urdu books and newspapers are 
handwritten and reproduced by lithography. 
But what we had were well-used. Our En- 
glish books were deliberately restricted, 
this was a library for ordinary people, and in 
general, we bought books in English where 
subjects were deficient in the other languages. 
The demand for practical subjects was much 
what one could expect, the crafts that edu 
cated Indians took up—printing, pharmaceu 
tical chemistry, 
work, 


since 


advertising technique, poster 
radio, And 
found the library, 


wanted books on economics, politics, sociology, 


automobile engineering, 


the students, who early 
and history, with the emphasis always on eco 
nomics. 
Children 
readers. 


were the most eager 
had to limit circulation because 
books, but the children. still 
came in crowds to read in the library, Quiet, 
well-behaved children they were, always very 
serious in the “The Englishman,’ 

life when they acted a play 
nearly all of them), 
climax in the story hour, They 
brought their younger brothers and sisters, and 

lovely sight it serious young 
lady laboriously spelling out the text of a 
picture book to her highly impressed younger 
brother 


The eagermmess and 


among 


of shortage of 


presence of 
but coming 
or tensely 


(born actors 


awaiting the 


was to see a 


SeTIOUSNECSS, above all 


the seriousness, of all readers, young and old 
was compensation for all the minor irritations 
ink that 


congealed on the fountain pen as one wrote 


of librarianship hot country—the 


the calculations in a foreign currency when 


compiling estimates, the broad ceiling fans 
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that did not cool the air but swept ever 
paper off the desk if not weighted down. To 
see an experiment succeed, an institution grow 
and take roots under your very eyes, is the 
grandest experience a man can have. I re- 
turned to England with a renewed conviction 
of the importance of my profession, refreshed 
and inspired by what I ‘had seen. 

That was three years ago, The Delhi Pub- 
lic Library, on firm foundations, has grown 
rapidly, and all the departments | helped to 
establish are flourishing. The Lending Li- 
brary has issued its millionth book, A mobile 
library serves outlying districts, and deposit 
stations have created in fundamental 
education centers. The adult 
partment has groups for old people, for drama, 
music, and films, and is a center of cullural 
activities in Delhi. Help has been given in 
training librarians from other parts of India. 
This September the next stage of the Unesco 
program for Asia takes place, when a Seminar 


been 
education de- 


10 
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Libraries can be and, in some cases 
are, the most effective agencies now existing 
for the continuing education of the great 
masses of people”—Resolution of the Confer 
ence on the Role of Libraries in Adult Educa- 


tion, Malino, Sweden, 1950. 


“To strengthen public understanding of the 
aims and work of the United Nations”—one 
of the objectives of the Intercultural Action 
Committee of ALA. 


These statements seem to me a summary of 
the most important relationships of the Ameri- 
ean Library Association and the United Na- 
tions. They state the two-way purpose of 
ALA activities in relation to the United Na- 
tions: First, to contribute through the UN to 
the development of libraries throughout the 
world as an educational force that will bring 
to all peoples the knowledge and understand- 
ing that are basic to the United Nations ob- 
jective of world peace; second, to create in 
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for librarians and educators from all the coun- 
tries of South-East Asia will be held in Delhi. 
I have been fortunate enough to be asked to 
direct this Seminar, and we shall be using the 
Delhi Public Library as a meeting place and 
demonstrations center, For three weeks the 
representatives of 20 countries will be dis- 
cussing the problems of Public Library Serv- 
ice in Asia, and out of these discussions will 
emerge, one hopes, new programs and new 
projects. 

I have seen enough already to convince me 
that in a program of social betterment, the 
provision of public libraries is a primary need, 
and that such libraries will be eagerly used 
and roundly enjoyed. North American and 
E suropean librarians have a great job to do in 
passing on their knowledge and experience in 
whatever way they can. The extension of 
yublic library service to all the world should 
ye Our twentieth century purpose, 


ALA and the UN 


CRABTREE 


the United States a realization of what is 
being accomplished by the United Nations 
in its progress toward this goal. They are 
hopes for the future and continuing objec- 
tives. 

It might be worthwhile to review what has 
been achieved in past years toward the real- 
ization of these aspirations. Even before the 
official creation of the United Nations as an 
international body, American libraries and li- 
brarians had contributed much to the growth 
of a desire among our citizens for an or- 
ganization that would prevent the recurrence 
of world-wide conflicts. School and univer- 
sity libraries had supplied to their young pa- 
trons, and public and special libraries to adults 
as well as the young, materials for understand- 
ing the world and our neighbors in it. Out 
of knowledge and understanding, as well 
the bitter experiences of war, came the belief 
among great numbers of our citizens that an 
international organization was needed to be 
the center and instrument of groups of people, 
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as nations, working together for peace. This 
instrument, created ten years ago in San Fran- 
cisco, was the United Nations. 

ALA and libraries were involved in that first 
San Francisco Conference. Carl H. Milam, 
then executive secretary of ALA, attended that 
conference as consultant, being appointed by 
the American Council ,on Education as an ex- 
vert on informal education. In his report Mr. 
Milam stated: “Underlying the Association's 
interest in international cooperation are a 
realization by librarians of the basic interna- 
tionalism of knowledge and of the materials 
with which they deal and 
behave like good neighbors to the rest of the 
world.” (ALA Bulletin, Oct. 1945.) 

Individual libraries were also represented 
at the San Francisco Conference, The Li- 
brary of Congress placed at the War Memorial 
Building a reference collection of 3000 vol- 
umes for the use of the delegates. Cooperat- 
ing in this project were the Hoover Library, 
the University of California, Stanford, Mills 
College, San Francisco Law and San Fran- 
cisco Public libraries. Early activity on the 
part of the United Nations was not limited to 
the conference area, however, for projects 
sprang up all over the United States in those 
early years, There was a project for teach- 
ing ‘about the United Nations in the Minnea- 
polis School system, with Margaret Greer, 
School Library Supervisor, on the planning 
committee; the Ohio Library Association’s list 
of activities and sources of material for UN 
understanding published in 1945, and the 
establishment of a Library Council by the UN 
Association of Massachusetts. 

Official ALA action started, 
the Paris session of Unesco in 
with Archibald MacLeish and 
representing the United States, ALA was 
named to advise the permanent U.S. delegate 
At that time Mr. MacLeish stated, 
“Libraries are essential to the work of Unesco 
itself . . . not just to improve techniques but to 
maintain, increase and diffuse knowledge.” 
(ALA Bulletin, Nov. 1946.) 

By the next year the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People had planned 
the itinerary of a Unesco fellowship librarian 
from The Hague on her visit of the United 
States; 22 U.S. libraries had sent exhibit ma 
terial to the Unesco Mexico 
City; an additional contribution was made by 
librarians when Luther Evans, Ralph A. Beals 
and Carl Milam conferred with United Na- 
tions officials about the establishment and 


a desire to 


however, with 
1946, when, 
Luther Evans 


to Unesco. 


conference in 
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ALA Observer to the United 
Nations, is librarian of Gar 
den City High School, Gar 
den City, New York. Be 
fore going to Garden City 
in 1945, she had high school 
teaching and school library 
experience in North Dakota, 
Wisconsin, and Washington, 
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planning of the UN library 
and Carl Milam had as consultant on 
libraries to the U.S. delegation at the 
meeting of Unesco. Since then ALA and many 
librarians have contributed to the developing 
of the program of Unesco: reconstruction of 
libraries, educational exchanges, the establish 
ment of public libraries as centers for popular 
education and growth of international under 
standing, setting up methods of dealing with 
serials, abstracting and indexing on an inter 
national basis. These activities are continuing. 

Meanwhile other programs were in opera 
tion, The International Relations Committee 
of the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People, worked with the National Con 
gress of Parents and Teachers Association and 
Childhood Education, in 
Unesco-CARE — Children’s 
American librarians were 
Unesco coupons to pay 


at headquarters; 
gone 


Geneva 


the Association for 
developing — the 
Book Fund project. 
being urged to use 
foreign bills, thus making dollar credits avail 
able for purchase of American books by for 
eign institutions; and in January of 1953, the 
International Relations Board of ALA began a 
campaign to publicize through libraries the 
need “to provide essential educational tools to 
educational institutions abroad,” and Unesco 
gift coupons as a means of sending them, The 
campaign which began in 1953 is a continuing 
and permanent plan offering a direct and per 
sonal way of giving, participated in by some 
thirty-five national organizations in the United 
States. Directing this program is Douglas Bry 
ant, appointed by ALA Council in 1952 as a 
representative to the U.S. National Commis 
sion for Unesco. 


While ALA and the 


library profession were 
being asked to give of their | 
experience to the UN, the other phase of our 


nowledge and 
two-way action—promoting understanding of 
the UN in our own country—was not being 
neglected, for at Midwinter in 1946, Mr. 
Evans reported to the ALA membership on the 
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Unesco Conference in Paris, and Keyes D. 
Metcalfe, then Chairman of the International 
Relations Board, urged in the Bulletin that 
librarians observe United Nations month in 
1946. Since 1945 ALA’s The Booklist has 
listed periodically books and pamphlets pub- 
lished by and about the United Nations, 

In 1948 ALA’s Comittee on Work with the 
Foreign Born was reorganized and became the 
Intercultural Action Committee, its objectives 
being to deal with domestic problems of un- 
derstanding between groups and to strengthen 
public understanding of the aims and ‘work 
of the United Nations. Activities on behalf 
of the United Nations by this committee have 
increased in the past two years with the ap- 
pointment of William R. Roalfe as chairman 
and have resulted in the committee’s taking 
over the appointment of delegates to the An- 
nual Conferences of the American Association 
for the United Nations. Delegates appointed 
by ALA have, however, participated in the 
activities of that organization since 1948, 

The Intercultural Action Committee has also 
been the instrument by which exhibits on the 
United Nations have been set up at the An- 
nual ALA Conferences at Minneapolis and 
Philadelphia, and has recently accepted ALA 
vompenathilley for the American Book Shelf 
project of CARE. A further activity of the 
comimttee evolved in the 100-city campaign 
for the observance of the United Nations’ tenth 
anniversary, Names of public librarians in 
each city were supplied to headquarters of 
Women United for the United Nations which 
directed the campaign. Each librarian was 
then placed on the organizing committee in 
the cities involved and a letter from the In- 
tercultural Action Committee was sent to 
each, urging their cooperation, It is through 
such activities as these that the committee 
hopes to continue the furthering of interest in 
and knowledge about the United Nations. 

A further contact is provided between the 
United Nations and ALA by the existence of 
a person appointed by ALA to act as its 
representative in the group known as Non- 
Governmental Organizations attached to the 
U.S. Mission to the United Nations, This 
yerson is called the ALA Observer to the 
United Nations. His functions are to serve 
as Official observer at all meetings of the or- 
gans, commissions and committees of the 
United Nations where this is appropriate and 
desirable; to provide effective liaison between 
the ALA and the UN for the purpose of com- 
municating information or suggestions either 
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to or from the UN concerning matters in 
which both have some common interest; and 
to further the purposes of the UN by the 
distribution of information about and ma- 
terials on the UN to the members of the ALA 

and to libraries throughout the United States. 

The post of Observer was filled in 1947 and 
has been held in the past by Dr. Lowell Mar- 
tin and Mary Helen Mahar. 

A goal for the future work of the observer 
lies in disseminating more information about 
publications of the Department of Public In- 
formation of the UN which will be of use in 
work with children and young people in 
school and public libraries and with adults in 
small public libraries, Although many small 
school and public librarie »s do include material 
in their collections, the acquisition of United 
Nations materials has become more and more 
the work of large public and university li- 
braries. 

There need to be large depository and 
scholarly collections of United Nations docu- 
ments, but it is even more essential] that school 
and public libraries should make available 
those materials which are directed to young 
people and the general reader, The Depart- 
ment of Public Information is at work con- 
tinually preparing attractive pamphlets, films, 
filmstrips, television and radio programs to 


explain the work of the United Nations and 


iner¢ase understanding of it. It is here that 
the school library and the small public library 
are jof paramount import: ince as agencies of 
the-tlissemination of these materials. The ALA 
Observer hopes to see the extension of listing 
of UN publications to audio and visual ma- 
terials in The Booklist of ALA to provide in- 
formation on special UN programs for the 
ALA Bulletin, and to stimulate interest in 
_— and non-technical UN materials in li- 
wary reviewing periodicals. 

As a member of the Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations (or NGO’s) attached to the 
United Nations, the ALA, through its Ob- 
server, can contribute to that strengthening 
of the United Nations which is so essential to 
world peace. 


For a discussion on library representation at 
the San Francisco conference see the article by 


Raynard S. Swank, page 507 this issue. 
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The Library 
The Community 
The United Nations 


Jean K. TayLorn 
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Eight people sat around a table in the Board 
Room of the Public Library, one spring after- 
noon several years ago. A thin, grey-haired 
man emitting tremendous puffs from a stogie 
occupied the chair at the head of the table. A 
librarian sat at his left, taking notes. Another 
librarian listened from a chair placed against 
the wall. The eight people, representatives 
of a cross-section of community groups, were 
making plans to organize a meeting to celebrate 
United Nations Day the following October. 

How had these eight people happened to 
come together in the first place? A _ local 
woman leader in the community had drawn 
up a list of individuals who were thought to 
be interested in the United Nations, or in 
whom interest could be aroused. She was a 
member of the American Association for the 
United Nations; however, the meeting could 
have been called by a librarian, a teacher, a 
minister, a club member, or any responsible 
citizen with an interest in international affairs, 
and with faith in the potential leadership 
which could be generated in a small group 
dedicated to the work of the United Nations 
as a symbol of hope and an opportunity for 
action, 

They had decided to ask the city fathers to 
back a rally on the steps of the Town Hall. 
The grey-haired man, representing business 
interests, and the other members around the 
table, all knew that this was no easy matter. 
They knew that the city administration was 
mindful of the strong and articulate anti- 
United Nations sentiment in the town, backed 
by equally articulate national pressures. 
Would it be possible to get the backing neces- 
sary to hold such a rally? 


OCTOBER, 1955 





Every local library is an information 
center for the United Nations. It is to 


the librarian that the people look, not 
only for facts about the United Nations, 
and for assistance in program planning, 
but for active participation in developing 
group study and discussion about the 


work and objectives of the United Na- 
tions. 


The American Association for the 
United Nations stands ready to assist the 
librarians in every way possible. 


Eleanor Roosevelt. 


The rally was held on the steps of City 
Hall, on United Nations Day, October 24th. 
Its program was broadcast by the local radio 
station. Taking as a keynote the United Na- 
tions Day Proclamation of the President of 
the United States, and sponsored by the non- 
partisan local section of the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, a committee for 
UN Day was organized, representing the 
Chamber of Commerce, businessmen’s clubs 
such as Rotary, Elks, and Kiwanis, the Bar 
Associations, the Catholic, Jewish, Protestant 
church organizations, the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts, the schools, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Gan d People, the 
Urban League, the Social Welfare Council—20 
or 30 local groups in all, Only a few of all 
the organizations contacted did not respond, 

Now, a rally is dramatic but does not neces- 
sarily sustain interest. How was it possible 
to get dissenters and well-wishers, the indiffer- 
ent and the potentially interested together 
to support a_ sustained, continued program 
during the year? 

Again the original group met in the library. 
No one in the group was discouraged because 
it was small. They knew that four people out 
of five fail to face the fact that the ay may 
face annihilation if a third World War is per 
mitted to develop. They knew that the psy- 
chological reaction of most people is to put all 
these facts out of mind because “they can’t 
do anything about it.” They knew that the 
headlines about the United Nations showed 
up its faults, and failed to show its accomplish- 
ments. 

The group also knew that the United Na- 
tions is “a place where sovereigns could come 








and meet regardless of their disputes and their 
wars... where emissaries . can meet and 
must defend their positions: in the eyes of 
others.” (Joseph C, Harsch, “State of the Na 
tions,” Christian Science Monitor, June 22, 
1955, p. 1.) They knew it to be a place where 
strong moral exerted for world 
peace and for human rights. They knew it 
world-wide agency where ideals for 
bettering the conditions of peoples everywhere 
(including the United States) could be prac- 
tically implemented. They knew it was im- 
portant to keep interest in the United Nations 
from dissipating, until aroused by the 
annual celebration the next year. 

The committee considered meetings, con- 
ferences, study groups, films, discussion groups. 
The explained the “workshop” 
method, which gives to small groups the op- 
portunity to study, under a leader acquainted 
with the work of the United Nations, the back- 
ground, the charter, and particularly the cur- 
rent problems and accomplishments, 

The library offered a meeting plac e, public- 
ity channels for announcements, books and 
booklists for meetings; the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations offered to sponsor 
the workshops and to co-sponsor with local 
groups community conferences on the UN. 
Monthly meetings were held at the Library. A 
planning committee representing the com- 
munity groups was formed, with subcom- 
mitttees for programming, publicity, luncheons, 
and exhibits. In a little over three years, in 
a community close enough to a large metropolis 
to have many divergent interests, three work- 
shops have been held from which leaders and 
volunteers were recruited for other UN activi- 
ties. Four annual conferences have been held, 
the first with a small “captive” audience on a 
Sunday afternoon. The local college co- 
sponsored the three succeeding all-day spring 
conferences. The first conference on the cam- 
pus drew 150 highly-interested listeners; the 
second, than double that number, in- 
cluding representation from organizations that 
had unfavorable to the UN; the third 
annual spring conference had an attendance 
of over 800, and made the metropolitan, as 
well as the local, papers. There were exhibits 
by the co-sponsoring groups featuring their 
work in the international field. 

Meantime, each one of these groups had 
called special meetings to discuss the United 
Nations, Since they wished to hear more 
about the work of the other groups and how 
they carried on international activities, it was 


force can be 
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decided to expand the program of the regular 
monthly meetings. A “Meet Your Neighbors” 
arranged meetings on the first 
Sunday of every month during the winter, with 
guests from Asia, Africa, South America and 
Australia, in turn, who talked about their 
countries and discussed informally our mutual 
interests as citizens of the world. 

The library's part in these developments? It 
offered a neutral place to meet where lists and 
books on both sides of the questions discussed 
were obtainable. It distributed notices of 
workshops and conferences—and some of the 
best volunteers came because of these library 
notices. It distributed literature from the 
United Nations, the American Association for 
the United Nations, the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, the United States Committee for the 
United Nations. The official documents of the 
United Nations are in its files. It maintains 
a permanent wall exhibit of the UN’s Pre- 
amble, Declaration of Human Rights, the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation, and pictures showing the 
activities of its specialized agencies, such as 
Unicef, International Bank, World 
Health Organization, and Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization. 

Two members of the staff represented the 
library on the Planning Committees and “Meet 
Your Neighbors” gatherings. Another volun- 
teered to run the film projector for local meet- 
ings. Book lists were compiled by the staff 
most familiar with UN documents. Evening 
meetings were attended at the library by those 
librarians who were members of the AAUN 
on their own time. Exhibits, as library func- 
tions, were allowed library time. 

Why should librarians and people generally 
take to heart the idea of the United Nations? 
Certainly it is not for the purpose of organiz- 
ing discussion groups as such. The UN is one 
of the great basic subjects in the realm of 
group dynamics where study and discussion 
lead naturally into individual and group action. 
It leads somewhere, There is something satis- 
fying in meeting with people who are con- 
cerned with the problems facing the UN, It 
is one way of learning how the United Nations 
affects each person and his community and 
what can be done to contribute toward its 
success. 

The library, 
more in any community. 
perform miracles 


Committee 


Unesco, 


of course, can do a great deal 
Obviously it cannot 
but using its position as a 
center and depository of learning it can help 
stimulate the It is quite 


necessary interest 


true that the best-informed people in the 
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world—the 
and 


American people are uninformed 
misinformed about the United Nations 
Many have accepted the accusation that it is 
an outfit organized sole ly for the purpose of 
deceiving the American government and 
people. Much of the hostility against the UN 
is caused by widespread notions diametrically 
opposed to the actual facts. 

Take for instance the charge that the UN is 
a danger to independence and 
sovereignty; or the charge that Soviet Russia 
and the communists control the UN. The 
documented and actual reality is that a great 
deal of the activity of the UN has been pro 
moted by American initiative and sustained by 
the prestige of the United States. 

The charges are endless, but so must be the 
refutations. And here, the libraries of America 
and all the librarians, being impartial curators 
of the written word, can fulfill a patriotic mis 
sion. While they cannot engage in crusades, 
they certainly help to bring the facts 
before the reading public. 

In a way, it is not at all surprising that the 
American people have not been overmuch in- 
terested in the functions and beneficial activ- 


American 


can 


ities of the UN. Most of the spectacular 
action taken by this world organization has 
been in the foreign field. Nevertheless, in 
this respect the record is impressive. The 


UN has stopped four bloody wars raging in 
Indonesia, Palestine, Kashmir and Greece; it 
has solved vital problems such as those in the 
Near East, as a result of Security Coun 
cil action, French troops were withdrawn from 
Syria, British troops from Lebanon and Rus 
sian troops from Iran. 


where, 


Less spectacular, but also 
conducive to the welfare of the United States, 
is the record of the UN in the fields of human 
rights, diplomacy, economic and technical as- 
sistance, health and education. Reports from 
the field, such as these following, testify to the 
success of the Service organizations, — 

Many of us remember that hundreds of 
families in the United States were made home- 
less and workless by the devastating “dust 
bowl,” caused by years of drought. We know 
medias of the work the government has 
done to reconvert the dust bowls into pastures 
and farms. 


impressive and 


Three hundred million people live in areas 
subject to drought, malaria, tuberculosis, 
ankyloslomeasis (caused by intestinal parasites) 
bilharzeasis (caused by parasites which infest 
the canals). In one village alone lived 40 
families—a total of 200 persons of working age. 
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a 
These 200 persons were inc apable of working 
six days out of every month—1200 working 
days a month, 14,400 days a year lost because 
of malaria. The village chief was reluctant to 
have the World Health Organization come in 
until convinced by these figures. The workers 
of that village are now protected against 
malaria, 

In another village the WHO found no 
babies, although there had been ten babies in 


that village in the spring. All had died of 
malaria. 
That is why our young men and young 


women, of our best doctors and nurses, 

are going from our own villages and cities 
to every country in the world, helping to elim 
disease and to teach sanitation. That is 
why young engineers and our medical 
scientists are cooperating in bringing adequate 
water supply to arid and drought-ridden coun- 
tries. They are building irrigation systems 
and aqueducts for disease-free water, working 
together with the and engineers of 
each country, 

India has only .06 per 100 population tele- 
phone instruments, to 15-30 in the West; ex 
communications systems is an 
There is the case of the 


some 


inate 
our 


scientists 


panding the 
urgent problem, 
foremen in a tele ‘phone factory in India, who 
had been trained in “job methods” by an In 
ternational Labor Organization expert. He 
noticed that all his workers except one suffered 
from hand burns when assigned to a particular 
Remembering his process training, he 
spoke to the one worker, analyzed the job 
watched him in and with his help 
passed on his method to the other workers 
Result: no burned hands. This simple 
job training meant safer work methods, greater 
worker interest and increased production, The 
ILO, representing government, employers, and 


process. 
action, 


more 


labor organizations from every nation, is mak 
ing a successful effort to increase employment 
and production and encourage trade. The 
workers and the business men in every com 
in this enterprise and in its 


munity share 


rewards. 





Methods of industrialization, atomic energy, 
ways to health and education are taught and 
developed so nation can communicate with 
nation, and free chanels of trade can be es- 
tablished. For it is by these means that 
people live and prosper. The United Nations 
is growing in experience, influence and pres- 
tige. It is functioning and it gives results. 
But it cannot function well without the support 
of an open-minded and well-informed and uni- 
fied people. 

A bus driver on a First Avenue bus in New 
York had been trying to get the riders who 
were standing to step to the back of the bus, 
without noticeable success. Grumbling pas- 
sengers were jammed in the front part of the 
bus. Some couldn’t reach the coin box to pay 
their fares. Opposite the United Nations 
Building the bus driver drew up to the curb, 
stopped his loaded bus and stood up. Point- 
ing dramatically to the towering wall of glass 
he spoke: “If we can’t get together on this bus, 
how can we expect those fellows in that United 
Nations to get together and help keep us out 
of war?” The crowd moved to the rear and 
the bus went on, 

A new era~not an era of fear, but a positive 

accomplishment, not an era of the 
atomic bomb, co of the brotherhood of man 
is in the making. In return for our faith and 
support, the United Nations offers a new and 
realistic concept of life. The librarians can be 
a tremendous force in its realization. 


era of 


Aids and Sources for Community Action 


A group of librarians from Arkansas and 
Louisiana visited the United Nations following 
the ALA conference in Philadelphia, and held 
a luncheon meeting with Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt and Mrs. Eleanor Towns, head of the 
AAUN Metropolitan chapter. The librarians 
had some questions aa problems: how to 
obtain UN aid in programs; how to develop 
community action in support of the UN; where 
to get films, recordings, music, models, posters. 
They asked if there was a list of special days 
besides UN Day. They mentioned the need 
for a few simple book titles on the UN, and 
that the “package” material is sometimes diffi- 
cult to manage. The following factual lists 
and sources for aids were obtained from the 
United Nations, the American Association for 
the United Nations, and library sources. 


Themes for the Months 


A continuous exhibit on the United Nations 
is simple to arrange in the Library, using UN 


posters. 
—T 


desired, 


The following themes could be used for 
emphasis when changes of posters are 
and for group discussion: 

January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Atomic Energy and Disarmament 

Atomic Energy and Disarmament 

Collective Security 

Food and Health 

Food and Health 

Technical Assistance 

Trusteeshi 

Trade, ilar. Labor 

Trade, Industry, Labor 

United Nations (Oct. 23-30, UN 
Week) 

Membership Drive Month 

Human Rights and UNESCO 


Sources for Program Aids 


Unirrep Nations. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLiIc IN 


FORMATION, United Nations, New York. 


An official UN office. Request free back 
ground material and posters rather than any 
thing definite. All recent and available ma 
terial will be sent free to groups, program 
leaders, teachers of amadiinal hairs li 
braries, but not to individuals. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, New 
York. 

A volunteer organization affiliated with the 
International Association for the UN. Initi 
ated UN Day. Its educational program is 
geared to serve local organizations through 
its national headquarters or its state and 
local chapters. Leadership, speakers, pro 
gram suggestions, films, international musi: 
and similar information are available for 
group discussions, conferences and work 
shops, Holds annual conferences in Wash- 
ington with 91 participating organizations 
46th 


ForeIGN Powicy Association, 345 East 


Street, New York 17, New York. 


Stimulates non-partisan programs in coopera 
tion with independent community organiza- 
tions throughout the country on crucial in- 
ternational relations problems 


FOR THE UNITED 
N.W., Washing- 


STatTes COMMITTEE 
816 2lst Street, 


UNITED 
NATIONS, 
ton, D.C. 


A federal, state and city quasi-official organ 
ization, emphasizing UN Day celebrations in 
cooperation with many member organizations, 
including the ALA. The Washington of- 
fice issues three aids to programs: Publica 
tions List; The UN Works for You; Li 
brarians and the UN. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. DIVISION OF 


Pusiications, Where To Go For UN In- 
formation; Sources of Information in the 
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United States About the United Nations and 
the United Nations Specialized Agencies 
U.S. Supt. of Documents, 1953. 15¢ 

Excellent data on official sources, addresses 
of voluntary organizations, information cen- 
ters, public ations, speakers, information for 
television, visual aids, 


editors, radio and 


dates and days. 


Six Popular Books on the UN 


Workshops World 


BeckeL, GraHM of the 


Abelard, 1954 231p. 


The social and economi 
spec ialized agencies are excellently des« ribed 


achievements of the 


with text and pictures 


E1cHeLpercer, C. M. UN 
Harper, 1955 108p 
A picture in “a few bold strokes” of the de 
velopment of the UN and the crises with 
which it has had to deal 


The First Ten Years 


The 


FENICHELL, S. S., and ANDREWS, PHILLIP. 
Win 


United Nations, Blueprint for Peace. 
ston, 1951 115p. 

Popular illustrated story of UN accomplish 
ments in peaceful activities through its spe 
cialized agencies. 


Gat, T. F. How the United Nations Works 
Crowell, 1947 218p. 
An indispensable background book for both 


young people and adults. 


Rooseve.tt, ELeANor, AND DeWrrr, W. UN: 
Today and Tomorrow. Harper, 1953 236p. 
The human story of the UN’s work, the pri 
vate citizen’s part and a note on the future 
Of value to schools, workshops and the general 


reader. 


Unrrep Nations. DEPARTMENT OF PusLic IN- 
FORMATION. How Peoples Work Together; 
The United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies. Manhattan Publ. Co., 225 La- 
Fayette St., New York 12, N.Y. 1951 113p. 
Factual information for quick reference, well 
organized and illustrated. 


Films Television 


Film-Strips Slides 
Untrep Nations. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 


FORMATION, United Nations, New York. 


Send on request list of films, film-strips and 
slides, with prices for rentals and purchase, 
and sources where they may be obtained 
Also will send information about films and 
film-strips for televising, which may be ob 
tained by local television stations at the usual 


In 


commercial rates 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, New York 
The Film Section gives advice in selecting 
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the UN film that presents the story visually 
to your audience on the subject of your 


program 


Records—Radio 


Unrrep Nations Raptio, Room 859, United Na- 


tions, New York. 
Broadcasts both “live” and transcribed pro 
which are carried over several national 
networks, Librarians may write directly to UN 
Radio for available schedules or may contact 
their local radio stations for the hours that the 
regular and special programs are broadcast locally 
Regular programs are: UN On The Record; UN 
Story; UN Radio Newsreel; United Nations Radio 
Review. Dramatized programs and documentaries 
are produced for spec ial activities such as UN 
Day, Brotherhood Week 

“The UN Story” is a transcribed series dramatiz 
ing the work of the specialized agencies. It is 
available free on audition platters to radio stations 
and is being carried by over 600 stations in the 
United States. All free transcribed programs, regu 
lar and special, remain the property of the radio 
stations. It is suggested that the program director 
of the local radio stations be contacted to obtain 
for the library the used transcriptions if they are 
no longer wanted (some radio stations destroy 
them); or if they keep them, the station might 
make them available on loan for special programs 
If the local station does not use the UN programs 
the librarian might be able to persuade it to try 
them. UN Radio will send an “audition platter” 
(a sample disk of one of the programs) to the radio 
station to see if it would want to add UN Radio 
to its program 

Although the United Nations Radio intends 
these transcribed “audition platters” (recordings) 
for radio stations distribution, if they cannot be 
obtained locally, they may be obtained for very 
special programs by writing directly to: Ethel 
Frank, UN Radio, Room 859, United Nations, 
New York. Explain the specific topic under dis 
cussion, and a transcription will be sent if possible 
Allow at least two weeks advance notice. 


PIGTURES & PRINT 


FINE ART 
SOURCE BOOK 
contains over 500 illustrations 


Our newest edition contains the World's largest 
collection of fine full-color art reproductions 
from every important school of painting. Lists 
over 4700 prints, has more than 500 illustrations 
A necessary catalog for every library and reading 
room. $1 postpaid. 

FREE ART LOAN EXHIBIT of over 100 framed 
masterpiece prints available to accredited institu- 
tions. Write for details 


grams 


Dept. AL 
1208 Sixth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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UNICEF; An UN Agency 


If Knowledge Be the Goal... 


Maurice Pate 


An objective common to the United Nations 
and the world of librarianship is the promo 
tion of the free flow of information. To illus 
trate that principle in action and at the same 
time to give a near view of the work of one 
UN agency, the ALA Bulletin invited Mr. 
Pate to report on the work of the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund (UNICEF) As its 
name implies, UNICEF is that branch of the 
UN most closely concerned with children 
throughout the world.—Ed, 


Freedom of information does not always 
imply equal access to information media; in 
this intensely political world the story that is 
warm and full of hope is often pushed out of 
the news columns by report of action, vio- 
lence and controversy For the United Na 
tions Children’s Fund (UNICEF), repending 
as it is does on voluntary contributions from 
individuals, information is 


governments and 


the lifeblood. 

One of New York's leading newspapers re 
cently described UNICEF as “the UN’s best 
known, best loved social agency, helping to 
health millions of hungry and underprivileged 
youngsters.” This is not so much a tribute to 
UNICEF as an agency but to the various 
countries of the world which, increasingly 
aware of the needs of their children, are plan- 
ning programs which make a start toward 
meeting these needs and are appropriating the 
necessary funds. Information is part of the 
key to this growth of UNICEF's work. News 
of successful battles, whether they be against 


has been executive director 
of the United Nations Chil- 
dren's Fund (UNICEF) since 
its commencement early in 
1947. He has had a dis- 
tinguished career in the field 
of child welfare work and 
relief. During his period of 
service with UNICEF, Mr. 
Pate has visited 75 of the 
countries which UNICEF 


MAURICE PATE has aided 


506 


malaria, tuberculosis, yaws or leprosy, spreads 
quickly; as does information concerning th« 
weapons used, be they DDT, BCG vaccine 
penicillin or sulphones, 
The _ statistics show 
UNICEF's influence. In 1953 UNICEF as 
200 programs in 78 countries and 
territories; in 1954, 250 programs in 88 coun 
tries; and in 1955 we are financing our part in 
260 programs in 91 countries. In the past 
three years aid has been extended to 43 coun 
tries and territories for the first time. This 
year we will reach a total 32,000,000 children 
These figures are impressive; yet like all 
statistics, they are cold, 


the increase in 


sisted 


They do not begin to 
portray the warmth, the hope, and the vigor 
which has been kindled among the needy 


under-nourished and disease-ridden people in 
those countries in every continent where our 
services have been utilized. 

During nearly nine years with UNICEF | 
have visited 75 of the countries where 
UNICEF personnel or materials have been at 
work, and it has been heartening to see the 
spirit of cooperation which has existed. In 
our emergency operations—in Europe during 
the early postwar period and since then in the 
Middle East, Korea, India and elsewhere—we 
have been working closely with the voluntary 
relief agencies; in our long-range programs, 
with the trained doctors, nurses and midwives; 
and, in every country, with the mothers and 
children who until recently had to face dis- 
ease unaided. The maternal and child welfare 
centers are modest, sometimes primitive, but 
they stand out as a beacon of hope in the con- 
tinuing struggle against infant mortality and 
disease. “Assignment Children,” the film 
which Danny Kaye made of UNICEF’s work 
in Asia, eloquently and colorfully tells the 
story better than any words of mine. 

Naturally this worldwide program 
money~and here again information leads to 
action. Already this year seven countries, in 
cluding the USSR, have promised financial 
help for the first time, and this will mean that 
in 1955 more than twice as many countries 
will be contributing as in 1950. In addition 


costs 
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we receive generous donations from private 


sources, from people who feel they would like 
to be part of this worldwide effort to raise con 
ditions of human life. 

I think it is important to emphasize that 
in no sense is UNICEF a give-away program 
On the contrary it is a self-help program 
\ project assisted by UNICEF is a co-opera 
tive which funds 
UNICEF are “matched” by the assisted gov 
ernments in terms of local personnel, services 


venture in contributed by 


transportation and locally available supplies 
equipment facilities. In 1954 
“matching” contributions exceeded UNICEF's 
expenditure from central funds by two to one 
This is a very healthy situation. It means that 
UNICEF is working with the governments, not 
merely for them. And it is the first step 
toward acceptance by the 


and these 


governments ol 
full responsibility for the program. This is a 
pump priming operation—and already several 
programs which initially were aided by 
UNICEF are now being carried by the gov- 
ernments on their own, 

UNICEF not 
change of information—it also contributes. It 
could be said that the whole of UNICEF's 
work is educational, for its concern is always to 


only benefits from the ex 


assist programs which are not an end in them 
selves but those from which experience may 
be gained which can have wider application 


Libraries Represented at San Francisco 


SWANK 


RAYNARD ( 


ALA representative at the San Francisco 
Meeting of The United States Committee for 
the United Nations, Week of June 20, 1955 

The Council of Member Organizations 
United States Committee for the United Na 
tions, met at the Mark Hopkins Hotel, San 
Francisco, on June 24 to hear plans for and 
progress reports on the nation-wide observ 
ance of the tenth anniversary of the UN this 
yeal 
of the 
and Professional Associations 

To the delegates of the 


Council, 


This delegate reported on the activities 


Advisory Subcommittee on Libraries 


130 member or 


ganizations of the President Eisen 
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Iraq Marsh Arab wel 
comes return of Bejel 
Team 


UNICEF 


For example, its milk feeding programs are 
designed, except in emergency operations, not 
to provide a permanent supplementary diet for 
the mothers and children but to develop a new 
pattern of child feeding with more emphasis 
on the dietary needs of children, Again, the 
knowledge of how to stamp out malaria or 
yaws leads the people in their villages to find 
out how other age-old ills can be conquered. 
In helping midwives, 
UNICEF is creating cells of knowledge in 
the rural communities that in time will break 


to train nurses and 


through the barriers of ignorance and super 
stitution 

If knowledge be the goal of a free flow of 
healthy children 
healthy adults who can best learn the lessons 


information, then it is and 


which will lead to healthy community growth 


——_ 


1945-1965 


The 


punctuated by the 


hower sent his 
further ' appearance of 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, Secre 
tary of State Dulles, and Harry S, Truman 
all of whom spoke warmly of the work of the 
United States Chairman J. S$ 
McDonnell Secretary-General 


Hammarskjold a volume of 


greetings. meeting was 


Committee 
presented to 
resolutions and 
other assurances of support from more than a 
hundred of the member organizations 
The United several of the 
speakers emphasized repeatedly 
only through the enlightened 
(San Francisco... 


Nations, as 
can succeed 
voluntary sup 
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can make your readers rich... 


Rich in the finer things of life! Rich in a better 
grasp of the world... and the hearts of the 
people who live in it. WispDomM takes you and 
your readers into the minds of the most gifted 
men and women of Yesterday and Today. 
Philosopher and poet, composer and dramatist, 
artist and industrialist, scientist and statesman 
BISHOP FULTON J. SHEEN = all are here in WISDOM. 


an exciting new-idea 


that belongs in 


In its pages the wisdom of the ages comes alive 
... wisdom you and your readers can use here- 
and-now not only for greater material success 
but for greater mental and spiritual attainment 
...for the things that money can’t buy. Yes, 
WisDoM can make you and your readers rich. 
It is a magazine for our time . . . and for all time. 
DR. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 


WISDOM WINS HIGH PRAISE! 


DAVID SARNOFF: A splendid job! | am much impressed 
with its format and content. ADLAI E. STEVENSON: 
Wispoo is a beautiful and arresting publication. 
CECIL B. DE MILLE: A handsome piece of work! SEN. 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN: WISDOM’s articles are timely 
and important. MALCOLM MUIR (President, Newsweek 

ROBERT M. HUTCHINS Magazine): Wispom will be a real force in the broaden- 
ing of America’s understanding. 


Through the long period of development during which 

WISDOM grew from idea to reality, Editor and Publisher 

Leon Gutterman discussed the magazine's ideals and objec- 

tives with many of America’s distinguished leaders. This is 

to acknowledge publicly the great debt WisDOM owes these 

HENRY R, LUCE outstanding men and women for their counsel, their 
Editor-in-Chief, Time, Life, Fortune encouragement, their inspiration. 
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What is Wispom? 


Wispom is the first magazine of its kind ever 
published. It is a new picture magazine in which 
you meet the Great Minds of all time... past 
and present... in every field of human thought 
and action. It is designed for men acd women of 
all ages, in all walks of life, whose time is limited, 
but whose interests are not; who want to go 
on learning and get more knowledge in less time. 
It reaches to all parts of the world for outstand- 
ing articles and pictures to bring you a clearer, 
quicker, fuller understanding of today’s know!- 
edge and achievements. It is written in clear, 
understandable language that makes reading a 
delight. It is brilliantly illustrated by the world’s 
best photographers and artists. It is non-political, 
non-sectarian, non-controversial. Its contents are 
of lasting value and importance. 


What is the format of Wispom? 


WISDOM is a masterpiece of printing craftsman- 
ship characterized by simplicity, dignity, beauty. 
The page size is 10%” x 13%”, the paper of 
high quality, the type large and easy to read. 


magazine 


every library 


What will I find in Wispom? 


WIsDoM brings you more information on more 
subjects than has ever been brought together in 
one magazine: in Art, Biography, Books, Busi- 
ness, Education, History, Humor, Law, Literature, 
Medicine, Movies, Music, Philosophy, Psychol- 
ogy, Religion, Science, Television, Theatre, 
Travel, World Affairs. 

In the first issue, you will meet Shakespeare 
..as husband, father and actor...learn philoso- 
pher Bertrand Russell’s formula for “Happiness” 

. walk with Lincoln as Carl Sandburg brings 
him to life... laugh with the age’s sharpest wit, 
George Bernard Shaw... read an appraisal of 
wisdom as the key to peace by President 
Eisenhower... plus many more fascinating 
articles... all brilliantly illustrated. 


What is the only way to get Wispom? 


Wispom is available only by subscription. You 
can subscribe to it under a Money-Back Guar- 
antee. You take no risk. You must be completely 
satisfied with WisDOM or you may cancel your 
subscription and receive a refund at any time 
Thus you are certain not only of getting the 
First Edition (sure to be a collector's item) but 
you save $1.50 by getting Wispom for a full 
year (12 monthly issues) at the Special Charter 
Subscription Rate of $6 instead of $7.50. First 
issue will be published in November. 


WispoM is THE PERFECT GIFT! Enter a Gift 
Charter Subscription for a friend, relative or 
library associate. A beautiful card will be sent 
by WisDoM fo announce your gift. 


@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


WISDOM MAGAZINE 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


Mail this reservation today 
--. save $1.50 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeese 


Wispom Magazine 
8800 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly Hills, California 


Please reserve a Charter Subscription to Wispom 
Magazine (first issue will be published in November) 
at the Special Rate of $6 for one year 12 monthly 
issues — a saving of $1.50 under the regular yearly rate 
of $7.50. (Continental U.S. only) 
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BOOKS TO INFORM, 
ENTERTAIN and DELIGHT 
from Childrens Press 


Each title is a thoughtfuily prepared combination of ideas 
and vocabulary coupled with exciting explanatory illustra- 
tions. Each author and illustrator is an acknowledged expert 
and together have produced books of lasting value. * 


eo ¢ « oMEW PALL TITLES: - *> * °° 


SKIING WITH PER AND KARI e 
by Elisa Bialk by Tomm Murstad 


About a wonderful pony . An informative tale by the 

and rewarding family re operator of one of Norway s 

lationships. 96 pages. Inter : largest skiing schools 32 

est level Kq-5. Reinforced pages, 3 colors. Interest 

edition, net $1.88 level Kq-3. Reinforced edi- 
tion, net $2.10 


CITY BOY, COUNTRY BOY 


by Miriam Schiein by Naomi Zimmerman 

Full color illustrations. A 

LITERARY GUILD SELEC coress the child to sleey 

TION. Reinforced edition, we : Full color, 32 pages. Inter 

net $2.10 est level Kg-2. Reinforced 
— edition, net $2.10 


A wistfyl story designed te 


trace boot: AemueA 
BIBLE PICTURE STORIES 


th f t inni 
by Lois Fisher among e foremost beginning 


reading for children, gains new NET 
The reverence is captured stature with the addition of these 
with subtle humor and many five new titles for Fall. 7%, x $4.50 
2-color __ illustrations 32 6%, 48 pages, 2 colors. Avail- 

pages. Interest level Kg-3 able only in Reinforced Editions 

Reinforced edition, net 


$2.10 


FUN-TIME MAGIC CLOTH by Esther Nighbert 


by Victor Havel the true book ot 
COWBOYS by Teri Martini 


With materials ommonl 
y 


found around any home 


any seven year old or older ‘oie ee mae book ot 
can have hours of fun. 32 HOLIDAYS and SPECIAL DAYS 
pages, 2 colors Interest by John W. Purcell 

level 2-4. Reinforced edi- 

tion, net $2.10 the true hook ot 


SEASONS by Illa Podendorf 


by Richard & Irene 
Willis SOUNDS WE HEAR by lila Podendorf 


The amusing tale of Rosie's 
cor Josie that balked in 
38] . 
the middle of o hill. 32 Ii a ("I | 1 a . tg TT 
poges 3. colors Interest 3K “ iT | | | Lhe} | | =f 

level Kg-3. Reinforced edi- ¢ ~ 


tion, net $2.10 Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Iii 
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Florida: ALA Conference Site 


DAYTONA BEACH CC. OF ¢ 


Aerial view of scenic Florida 


Monaco Motel in Miami Beach 


On to the Sunshine State 


Mrs 


Fabulous Florida—that phrase may be old 
and trite, but it is not tired; and it is certainly 
just as true as it was when you first heard it 
Ponce de 
Leon, as he knelt on the beach at St. Augustine 
at Easter 


What pictures it brings to mind! 


this beautiful country 
Land of Flowers—the huge mansions in Palm 


and named 
Beach—the famed moon over jasmine-scented 
Miami—the miles and miles of luxury hotels on 
the sand of Miami Beach—Fort Jefferson near 
Key West which for so long held Dr. Samuel 
A. Mudd a prisoner because John Wilkes 
Booth had been his patient. History, legend, 
and breathtaking natural beauty are all a 
montage as we think of Fabulous Florida 
But, librarians are likely to say, “As far as 
I’m concerned it’s a mirage—wishful thinking 
beyond my pocketbook.” Nonsense! and 
you'll discover this, 


to the 
1956 Conference at for one of 


when you come 


Miami Beach 


head Community Relations 
Department, Miami Public 
Library is chairman of the 
local Publicity Committee 
for the 1956 ALA Confer 
ence 
MRS. HELGA H 
EASON 


OCTOBER, 1955 


Heica H 


EASON 


the most fabulous things about the state is that 
the prices, especially in summer, are so low 
Yes, you can have that dreamed of Florida 
vacation for just about what you wish to pay 
You can stay in big luxury hotels and pay 
commensurate prices (though summer room 
rates are two-thirds off winter ones, and the 
Conference room prices are breathtakingly low) 
or you can stay in smaller hotels and motels and 
pay much less. It’s up to you! 

Why not take your vacation before or after 
the Conference, and explore this fabulous 
State? No part of Florida is like any other. 
The North and Central sections can be com 
yared to the Southern States; it is sub-tropical 
al Palm Beach to Key West. 


If you drive from California and Texas, you 
will probably come down the West Coast 
Here at St. Petersburg, Clearwater and Sara 
sota major league teams are doing their spring 
and summer training; and at Sarasota, winter 
headquarters of the Ringling Brothers Circus 


can visit the Museum of the American 
Circus, as well as the Ringling Museum with 
its priceless art treasures, You will probably 
wish to stop at Ft, Myers to see the home of 
Thomas A. Edison, and then come into Miami 
by the Tamiami Trail along which you can see 
Indian chickees, and watch the Seminolés 
fishing. 


you 





he dropped in 
for a minute 


and stayed for hours 


H. wanted a fact. And he gained a whole new 
experience. He was interested in “stuff about the 
moon growing brighter after the sun sets.” I helped 
him find the article he wanted in Volume 10 of The 
Book of Knowledge. He found his fact. But then, 
he went on reading about the moon and the earth 
and the tides. He didn’t know it, but he was being 
intrigued by the skillful and unique arrangement of 
The Book of Knowledge which leads the child 
eagerly from page to page. 

As I watched him—past closing time—still engrossed 
in his reading, I knew I'd soon have to remind him 
of the hour. But, meanwhile, I couldn't help a 

satisfied smile at the new experience he gained: 
the experience of reading, reading that opens vistas 
to the mind. That afternoon he had entered the magic 
world of written ideas and I knew that the chances 
were heavily in favor of his being a reader from 
then on. From this experience with The Book of 
Knowledge he could well go on to become the 
happiest and most successful of human beings— 
a well-read man. 


Lr 


The modern Book of Knowledge is 19 separate 
volumes of fascinating reading, plus a fully cross- 
indexed 20th volume. The new 1955 edition has 
been importantly revised and newly laid out. Big, 
bleed photographs illuminate the newly-set and 
more-readable-than-ever type. There are 13,000 
illustrations including 700 black and white and 118 
color pictures that never appeared in The Book of 
Knowledge before. There are many more facts in 
the 1955 Book of Knowledge, and a greater unity 
and coherence. It is no longer necessary for a child 
to consult many volumes to get the important facts 
on a subject. Altogether, the 1955 Book of Knowledge 
in the classroom and in the library offers you one of 
the most effective teaching tools ever created. 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE" 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
Published by 
THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Ine. 


and subsidiary companies 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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You Hoosiers and Buckeyes will, perhaps 
come down through the center part of the 
State through the lake country, and you will 
enjoy taking a ride in a glass- bottomed boat 
at Ocala to see the underwater scenes at Silver 
Springs, and watching the graceful water ski- 
ing at Cypress Gardens near Winter Haven 
where so many movies are made; and you will 
marvel at the girls swimming underwater at 
Weekiwachee Springs. Near Winter Haven, 
too, is the famous Ross Allen Reptile Insti- 
tute, where children usually wish to see the 
milking of rattlesnakes (the milk is used for 
serum). 

The New Englanders and New Yorkers will 
probably arrive at Miami Beach by way of the 
East Coast. From St. Augustine down, the 
coconuts and the live oaks hung with Spanish 
Moss, will make your heart begin to beat faster 
as you realize that you are nearing the sub- 
tropics. And everywhere there is something 
fascinating to see and photograph. (Don't 
fail to bring your camera.) In St. Augustine 
be sure to visit the oldest house in America, 
and the San Marcos as you ride 
in an amusing horse drawn surrey. In Marine- 
land the children will love the trained por 
poises at the Aquarium, and at Daytona you 
adults should go to the Beach if only to be 
able that you have seen the stretch of 
firm, white sand so often used by great auto- 
Vero 


Castillo de 


to Say 


mobile racers to make — records. 
Beach has the McKee Jungle Gardens in whose 
eighty acres thousands of exotic plants and 


trees grow wild. Ft, Lauderdale is famed 
not only for its miles of canals that make it 
the “Venice of the Americas”; but for Bahia 
Mar, the hugest (and most glamorous) yacht 
dockage on the East Then, Miami 

whose attractions include Vizcaya with 
its priceless treasures, the Parrot Jungle where 
you can pose with colorful macaws, the 812 
year old Monastery, the Monkey 
Jungle where humans are caged and monkeys 
run wild. And, you'll not want to miss the 
pink flamingoes and black swans at Hialeah, 
or the 52 acre Seaquarium at Virginia 
Key with its marine amphitheatre and three- 
level viewing tanks. Be sure to drive to Key 
West over the Overseas Highway which spans 
the Keys, and separates the Atlantic from the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


more 


Coast. 
many 


Spanish 


new 


You'll never see anything 
beautiful than this drive over the gleam 
ing white highway between the blue é and 
the bluer sea. 

Whether you plan to come alone, with 
friends, or with your family, it is all the same. 
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You can afford a holiday in Florida, and you'll 
love every minute of your trip. Prices vary in 
different parts of the State, as do the facilities. 
On the West Coast, a double motel room often 
costs as little as four dollars; and a hotel room 
may be only five. On the East Coast the 
prices are a little higher with more facilities 
offered. A double room on Miami Beach costs 
around six dollars and up for a modern room 
in a hotel with, perhaps, a pool or a private 
beach. A luxury motel room is only eight 
dollars for two (plus two dollars for each 
extra person in the room) and ten dollars for 
an efficiency for two people; if you are bring 
ing your family, adjoining rooms 
ranged for the children. 

Many of these motels are completely air 
conditioned, have private beaches, 
shuffleboard, volley ball and horseshoe 
card and game rooms, lounges with TV sets 
Radio and TV sets may be rented for use in the 
rooms, there are pli 1ygrounds with supervised 
play for children, and reliable baby sitters are 
available at Some of these 
motels (and some hotels as well) have special 
free features such as wiener roasts, splash 
parties and out-door movies. 

Clothes are very informal in South Florida 
at all times, but in the motels your dress can 
be especially casual, for often you may go into 
even the coffee shops and lounges in a bath- 
ing suit. 

Food is also priced to fit your pocketbook 
Some restaurants provide luxury meals at 
luxury prices. Others are most reasonable 
And, many motels have efficiency apartments 
with kitchens (supermarkets are usually nearby) 
as well as coffee shops. Not only are the 
and prices reasonable, but the 
tipping can be negligible, for often you can’ 
serve yourself if you wish. 

Entertainment also varies in price. Night 
clubs, as in the winter season, have top flight 
entertainers and are fairly expensive. How- 
ever, there is a tour of Miami and Miami 
Beach night clubs for ten dollars that is an 
all-time bargain, and the driver will stop for 
you at your motel or hotel. Or you can dance 
and enjoy music and vaudeville at no extra 
cost at one of Miami Beach's Civie 
Centers. 

However, 


can be ar 


pools, 
courts, 


a moment’s notice. 


room food 


three 

as you are in Florida your first 
thought is likely to be about swimming. Most 
of the coast cities have excellent beaches; and 
the sand, the sea and the sun make many 
people spend all of their holiday time swim- 
ming or relaxing beneath the palms. Fishing, 
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of course, is first rate. You don’t have to have 
a license to fish in salt water; and you can fish 
off a pier or a causeway, or charter a deep sea 
fishing boat. If you prefer golf or tennis most 
cities have municipal courts; Miami Beach has 
two city-operated golf clubs and 20 first-class 
tennis courts, 

You will certainly want to do some sight- 
seeing. Here again you have a wide choice 
of price and of conveyance. Whether a bus, 
a drive-it-yourself car or a boat is needed to 
take you to the spot which you wish to see, 
transportation is easily available 

June is just the time to come to South 
Florida for the prevailing southeast breezes 
coming from the Gulf Stream make Miami 
Beach and Miami delightfully comfortable. It 
may surprise you to know that the average 
temperature in this area is 81, and that the 
mercury rarely exceeds 89 degrees 

The climate, the beauty of the ocean and the 
beaches, the tropical flowers, the fascinating 
sights, as well as luxury accommodations are 
yours for what you wish to pay. So, come to 
Miami Beach in 1956. 

This is your chance of a lifetime to enjoy 
a Conference, and fabulous Florida at the same 
time. 
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Grimsmudge Grime is a gremlin grey 
Who left his marks on books each day; 
His greasy fingers and gritty tracks 
Could give a librarian heart-attacks. 


But his filthy days have come to an end — 

For ROXITE BUCKRAM'S a book's best friend; 
It's colorful, bright, and grime-resistant, 

With a wearing quality that's consistent. 


Holliston Buckram has now called ‘‘Time!"’ 

On the troublesome antics of Grimsmudge Grime; 
And publishers know how the job is done — 
They depend on Buckram from Holliston. 


HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM — looks 
Always clean on the busiest books. 

There are many colors from which to choose 
To bind your books in a host of hues! 

















TO THE BINDER 
Holliston Roxite Buckram 
tokes stamping and print- 
ing easily with full 
coverage. 


rue HOLLISTON MILLS, inc. 


NORWOOD . MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE . SAN FRANCISCO 
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Directory of Library Periodicals 


PHILLIPS TEMPLE 


When the proposal for a comprehensive 
“Directory of Library Periodicals” was first 
announced by ALA’s Library Periodicals 
Round Table several years ago, it met with two 
widely different but equally arresting _re- 
sponses: 


(a) “Why wasn’t this done a long time ago?” 
(b) “What's the use of doing it at all?” 


The following paragraphs are an attempt to 
grapple with these exhilarating questions. 

The spontaneous development and growth 
of the Library Periodicals Round Table is 
testimony to the active interest among li 
brarians in their own serial publications. The 
LPRT was established by ALA Council ap- 
proval on July 4, 1952. If it has become an 
institution, it is to some extent the lengthened 
shadow of Eli M. Oboler, librarian, Idaho 
State College Library, who jauntily character 
ized it as “an outgrowth of a noble experiment 
that didn’t succeed, the presidents and Editors 
Round Table.” (LPRT Newsletter 1:2 April 
1954.) 

The purpose of the LPRT is “ 
opportunities for the discussion of mutual aims 
and problems by those editorially responsible 
for library periodicals, or their authorized rep- 
resentatives. Its membership is limited to those 
on the editorial and business staffs of library 
periodicals and other interested persons.” 
(LPRT Newsletter 1:2 April 1954.) In the 
brief period since its establishment, the LPRT 
has seen a growth in membership from a pio 
neering handful to 179 dues-paying members, 
including over a score of institutional members, 
among which are several library schools. One 
of its most tangible achievements has been the 
publication of the LPRT Newsletter, which has 
attracted wide attention among librarians and 
others interested in periodical publications 
problems 

Ralph Shaw once remarked that “Whenever 
librarians get together and form a group the 
first thing they do is to ‘make a survey.’ Why, 
I don’t know. It’s the nature of the beast, I 
suppose.” The first major step of the LPRT 
was to make a survey, not so much from its 
“beastly nature” as because it was painfully 
evident that while everybody talked about li- 
brary periodicals, nobody knew with any com- 
pleteness who was issuing what periodicals 


to prov ide 
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where, in which form, and for what purposes 

Indeed, the question soon arose: “What is a 

library periodical?” The original survey was 

over and done with before the answer to that 
one reached its present state of relative clarity. 

Before divulging it, a glance at this original 

survey and its results is in order. 

In the spring of 1953 a questionnaire was 
distributed to 305 libraries or library-related 
organizations in the United States (and a few 
in Canada) which issued periodicals. There 
were 162 replies received; 143 did not reply. 
This questionnaire, despite the fact that it was 
yared down to essentials, was of rather formi- 
dable proportions, consisting of 20 numbered 
questions which, including — subdivisions, 
actually totalled 75 questions, The response of 
53% speaks well for the patient and cooperative 
spirit of librarians, considering that the most 
efficient way yet devised to lose friends and 
alienate people is to send them a question 
naire, 

The information gathered proved useful and 
informative beyond expectations, and those in 
terested in the results may find them sum 
marized in the LPRT Newsletter—a publication 
that has thriven lustily under the guiding hand 
of John F. Harvey, chief librarian, State Teach 
ers College, Pittsburg, Kansas, to whom re 
quests for the Newsletter should be addressed. 
The summaries just mentioned reflect the scope 
of the survey: 

“Format and Advertising Policies” by W. P. Kellam 
(Questions 9-13) in Vol. 1 #1 April 1954, pp 
3-5. 

“Editorial Policies of Library Periodicals” by Zelia 
Jane French, Grace Murray and Dorothy Ethlyn 
Cole (Questions 14-20) in Vol. 1 #2 July 1954, 
pp. 3-5 

“Circulation and Exchange Analysis of Library 
Periodicals” by Phillips Temple (Questions 1-8) 
in Vol. 1 #2 July 1954, pp. 6-8 
The great difficulty experienced in assem 

bling a mailing list for the questionnaire high- 

lighted the fact that there exists no adequate 
directory of library periodicals. That led to 

the formation of the LPRT Subcommittee on a 

Library Periodicals Directory which is pres 

ently engaged in an attempt to fill this gap in 

our professional bibliography. And that is 
where you—the reader—can help; where you 
can, in fact, determine in large part the suc 
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cess of the project—by sending in (if you have 
not already done so to one of the regional co- 
operators) a postal card to the writer stating 





librarian, Page Com 
munications Engineers, 
Inc., Washington, D.C. 
was formerly librarian 
of Georgetown Univer 
sity’s Institute of Lan- 
guages and Linguis 
tics. He is a member 
of the Federal Rela 
tions Cunmittee and 
twas chair aon of ALA's 
Book Acquisitions 
Committee 1945-50 





Phillips Temple 





three facts about any library periodical you 
may happen to issue: 

(1) Name of the periodical, 

(2) Name of the editor, 

(3) Address of the editor. 

By a “library periodical” is meant any serial 
public ation (except annual reports, unan- 
notated book lists, and publications of the Fed 
eral Government) issued in the continental 
United States under library auspices for li- 
brarians and/or anyone else interested in the 
development and welfare of libraries. This in 
cludes staff bulletins and library house organs 
publications of associations whether local, 
municipal, county, state, regional or national; 
“Friends of the Library” publications; periodi- 
cals issued by library schools or library school 
alumni or alumnae; and so forth. 

Since the aim is to produce a comprehensive 
directory, we in small publica- 
tions as well as large ones; those consisting of 
one page or of many pages; mimeographed, 
printed or in near-print; of local or national in- 
terest. This is admittedly a large order, and 
when we first contemplated it there was no 
difficulty in understanding why someone 
hadn't done it before. Yet there are sound 
reasons for this inclusiveness—practical ones. 
The “Directory” will include a geographical 
section, according to present planning. This 
will enable anyone, anywhere in the United 
States, who is preparing to launch a library 
periodical or fi ss is otherwise interested, to 
tell at a glance what other library periodicals 
are issued in his area, or in the entire country; 
who edits them; under whose sponsorship the "yy 
appear; where they are located; what their 
general content is; what their average press 
run is; what format they use; whether they 


are interested 


carry advertising or illustrations; what their 
frequency of publication is; what their sub- 
scription rates are; whether they are included 
in any indexing services, and if so which ones 
what their exchange policies are; and similar 
factual information, 

There is another reason for this comprehen- 
siveness that is perhaps not fully apparent to 
anyone who has not come in contact with large 
numbers of library periodicals, namely, that 
a respectable amount of solid professional writ- 
ing is scattered through them, and yet is little 
known to the generality of librarians, One ex- 
ample from our own “shop” is the splendid 
piece by Dr. Leon Carnovsky on “Standards 
for Library Periodicals” which appeared in the 
LPRT Newsletter for January 1955 (Vol. 2 
#1) and would have received much less at- 
tention than it deserves if it had not been 
picked up by the Library Journal in its Febru- 
ary 1, 1955 issue. We thoroughly agree with 
the sentiments expre essed by Mr. Lee Ash, li 
brarian, Carnegie Endowment for Inte rnational 
Peace, in his letter on this point to the Editor 
of the Library Journal (80:702 April 1, 1955). 

Thus far 522 titles for the “Directory” have 
been assembled by the Subcommittee and 
group of regional cooperators. (The Subcom 
mittee consists of John F. Harvey, Kansas State 
Teachers College; James G. Hodgson, Colorado 
A & M; W. P. Kellam, University of Georgia; 
and Phillips Temple, chairman, Georgetown 
University Institute of Languages and Linguis- 
tics. The regional cooperators are: Pacific 
Northwest: Mrs. Ruth H. Gershevsky, King 
County P. L., Seattle; Mountain—Plains: James 
G. Hodgson; California: Grace Murray, Cali 
fornia State Library, Sacramento; Southwest: 
Frances Kennedy, Oklahoma City University 
Library; Midwest (Western): John Harvey; 
Midwest (Eastern): Karl Brown, Science Press, 
Lancaster, Pa. (the current chairman of the 
Library Periodicals Round Table); District of 
Columbia: Phillips Temple; New England: 
Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, The H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York; Southeast: Porter Kellam.) How- 
ever, this is only the first step toward the ulti- 
mate goal. Since we are all working on our 
own time, on a volunteer basis, without any 
special financial resources, we depend upon 
librarians at large—the ultimate beneficiaries of 
the project—to become participants to the ex- 
tent of mailing information aan library pe 
riodicals to the Chairman of the Subcommittee. 
We are moving rapidly toward the issuance of 
a preliminary edition of the * “Directory.” May 
we hope to include your publication in it? 
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This list was compiled from questionnaires sent 
to known periodicals published by ALA units. In 
some instances new editors may have been ap- 
pointed. 


College and Research Libraries 

Editor: Maurice F, Tauber 

School of Library Service, Columbia Univer 
sity 

New York 27, N.Y. 

Content Material: Prefer 
proaches in college and research library 
services, facilities, buildings, etc. 

Unit: Association of College & Reference Li 
braries—Official 

Published: Quarterly—to be 
monthly beginning Jan. 1956, 


ACRL Monographs 

Managing Editor: David K. Maxfield 

University of Illinois Library 

Chicago Undergraduate Division 

Chicago 11, IIl. 

Content Material: Original contributions cover 
ing all aspects of collegiate and research 
librarianship; supplements CORL 

Unit: ACRL—Publications Committee 

Published: Irregularly 

Newsletter 

Chairman of Section 

Library of Congress 

Washington, D.C. 

Content Material: Official news of the section 
only 

Unit: ACRL—Reference Libraries Section 

Published: Irregularly 


studies on new ap- 


published — bi 


Thomas Shaw 


Junior College Libraries Section Newsletter 

Editor: Mrs. Thelma Taylor 

Los Angeles Harbor Jr. College 

Wilmington, Calif. 

Content Material: This publication is used to 
report and to promote the activities of the 
section. 

Unit: ACRL—Junior 
tion 

Published: Irregularly (average 3 a yr.) 


College Libraries Sec- 


Newsletter of the Pure and Applied Science 
Section ACRL 

Editor: William Budington 

John Crerar Library 

Chicago, Il. 

Content Material: Mostly news notices and ab 
stracts of talks given at meetings 

Unit: ACRL Pure & Applied Sciences Section 

Published: Irregularly 
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School Libraries 

Editor: Norris McClellan 

Library School 

Louisiana State University 

Baton Rouge, La. 

Content Material: It contains news of the as 
sociation, school libraries in general, and 
inspirational articles for school librarians 

Unit: American Association of School Libraries 
—Official 

Published: Quarterly 


Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom 

Editor: Paul Bixler 

Antioch College Library 

Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Content Material: Clippings and news notes or 
comments on intellectual freedom events 
anywhere 

Unit: Committee on Intellectual Freedom 

Published: Irregularly (6 a yr.) 


Hospital Book Guide 

Editor: Charlotte Studer 

Miles Laboratories, Inc. 

Elkhart, Ind. 

Content Material: Any material concerning 
hospital libraries 

Unit: Hospital Libraries Division—Official 

Published: Monthly (Except July & Aug.) 


Journal of Cataloging and Classification 

Editor: Esther J. Piercy 

Enoch Pratt Free Library 

Baltimore 1, Md. 

Content Material: The JCC publishes papers, 
articles, reviews, and news notes concern 
ing cataloging, classification, and related 
fields. It is the official organ of the DC¢ 
and publishes reports, news, and other in 
formation of its officers, committees and 

boards, and members 

Division of Cataloging & Classification 
Official 
Published: Quarterly 


Unit 


Library Service to Labor 

Editor: Ralph E, McCoy 

Institute of Labor & Industrial Relations 

U. of Tl, 

704 S, Sixth St 

Champaign, Il. 

Content Material; Library Service to Labor 
welcomes news items or more lengthy 
articles describing services offered by pub- 
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lic libraries to labor groups. It is also 
interested in re porting on any cooperative 
—— or projects developed between 
ibraries and labor unions. 

Unit: Joint Committee on Library Service to 
Labor 

Published: Bimonthly 

Junior Members Newsletter and Placement 
Bulletin 

Editor; William Quinly 

Chicago Teachers College 

Chicago, I. 

Content Material: Includes anything of interest 
to Juniors, items about them or by them, 
news of local and state chi apters, meetings 
at conferences, etc. 

Unit: Junior Members Round Table 

Published: Quarterly 


Newsletter of Library Education Division 

Editor: Dorothy F. Deininger 

L ibrary Services Branch, Special Services Div 

Bureau of Navy Pe rsonnel 

U.S, Dept. of Navy 

Washington, D.C, 

Content Material: Articles: on library educa 
tion from librarians in the field 

Unit: Library Education Division 

Published: Irregularly (3-4 a yr.) 


Public Libraries 

Editors: S. Janice Kee and Dorothy K. Smith 

PLD Hdq. Office 

50 E. Huron, Chicago, Ill. 

Content Material: Official publication carrying 
material representing all interests of the 
Division, 

Unit: Public Libraries Division—Official 

Published: Quarterly 


The PLD Reporter Supplementing Division's 
Quarterly Public Libraries Irregular in 
tervals. Each issue treating one particular 
subject 

Editor-in-chief: 
tary PLD 

Content Material: Consists of compiled infor- 
mation gathered from public libraries on 
subjects of interest to librarians, trustees, 
and library schools. It is made up of re- 
ports too lengthy for inclusion in Public 
Libraries and particularly suitable for pub- 
lication as a pamphlet. 

All organized groups within the ALA 
working in the field of public librarian- 
ship or related fields, are invited to con 


Executive Secre 


Janice Kee, 
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sider The PLD Reporter as a possible out 
let of communication 7 wT Pain P 


Unit: Public Libraries Division 
Serial Slants Nx Efficient 


Editor: Stephen Ford a. 
U. of Michigan More Beautiful 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 7 
Content Material: Carries news and articles a A 


pertaining to acquisition, processing and 


servicing of serials. Includes exchange, iid LIBRARY 


cataloging, binding, bibliographies, etc 


Unit: Serials Round Table EQUIPMENT 


Published: Quarterly 


SORT Bulletin 

Editor: Ralph Hansen, Jr. 

State College of Washington Library 

Pullman, Wash. 

Content Material: Carries material about the 
activities (meetings, projects, etc.) of li 
brary staff associations throughout the 
country; manuscripts or transcripts of ad 
dresses presented at staff association 
meetings, reports of staff forums, and 
program schedules of library staff asso 
ciations. Materials on subjects which 


i ! ' . 
would be of interest to library staff as Convenient bookstacks at end of read 


a a ai : : ing room follow planned color pattern 
sociations, e.g., Civil Service, staff par- ont aie tas caine, 


ticipation in library administration, rela 


tions between staff and administration, Reading room corner has attractively 


thod f i : f | 1 colored adjustable steel shelving with 
> roving . 
methods of improving professional ane sloping magazine shelves. 


technical performance of staff members 
promotion of library staff welfare and 
morale, the library staff member as a 
public employee, staff rights and priv 
ileges, ALA’s conception of the purposes 
and functions of SORT, etc 

Unit: Staff Organizations Round Table 

Published: Quarterly 


Top of the News 
Editor: Mary Peters LAFAYETTE UPPER GRADE SCHOOL 
Public Library LAFAYETTE, CALIFORNIA 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Content Material: Material dealing with li 
brary work with children and young 


If you are planning a new library 


or modernizing an old one, Ames 
experienced library equipment en- 
Unit: Division of Libraries for Children and gineers will be glad to assist you. 

Young People—Official Write for our helpful illustrated 


Published Quarterly (Oct., Dec. Mar. & May) catalog. 


Legislative Bulletin to State Associations W. R. AMES COMPANY EAMES. 


Editor: Harold S. Hacker Established 1910 


Rochester Public Library BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
Sechieter SY 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 
cn » NLT, Representatives in Principal Cities 


C nt Material: Legislative activities ate 
— nogpone ro gisla ive activities of state peers TANDING SHELVING - MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
ibrary association STOR-MOR BOOK DRAWERS - BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES 


people with materials & activities 
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LIBRARIANS!!! 


Now Ready: The DISC BOOK 
Two Years in Preparation .. . 


corded music on long playing records 


systematically arranged for easy reference . . 


The Baedeker of the Record 


$600 Postage Prepaid by Us 


SAM GOODY . 


Unit: ALA Committee on Library Legislation 
Published: Irregular 


Exhibit—Newsletter 

Editor: Donald Dickinson 

Gaylord Brothers, Inc. 

Home address: 816 W. State 

Geneva, Il. 

Content Material: Published to report library 
association exhibit news and the activities 
of the Round Table 

Unit: ALA Exhibits Round Table 

Published: Quarterly 


BPA Notes: Newsletter Board on 
Administration 

Editor: Herbert Goldhor 

Evansville Public Library 

Evansville, Ind, ' 


Personnel 


Address all communications concerning BPA 
Notes to: Hazel Timmerman, ALA, 50 E., 
Huron, Chicago 11 

Content Material: This publication designed 
to bring together all available news and 
information likely to be of interest and 
value to those who are responsible for 
or interested in any phase of personnel 
administration in libraries. This news- 
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New York 19, N.Y. 


letter is not aimed at meeting the needs 
of the individual employee or of the very 
small library, though nothing in this pub 
lication will be confidential. 

Unit: Board on Personnel Administration 

Published: Bimonthly 

ALA Washington Newsletter 

Editor: Julia D, Bennett 

ALA Washington Office 

Hotel Congressional, Wash. D.C 

Content Material: News pertaining to Federal 
Legislation 

Unit: ALA Washington Office 

Published: Irregular (12 a yr.) 

The Booklist: a guide to current books 

Editor: Edna Vanek 

American Library Association 

50 E. Huron, Chicago 11 

Content Material: An annotated list of books 
selected for adults, young people and 
children 

Unit: American Library 

Published: Twice a month September through 
July and once only in August 

ALA Bulletin 

Editor: Ransom L. Richardson 

American Library Association 

50 E. Huron, Chicago 11 


Association 
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Content Material: Material of general interest School of Library Service, Western Reserve 
to librarians and those interested in the University, Cleveland 6 
library world, It carries official news of Content Material: Published to report, to en 
the association. courage and aid all efforts which will 
Unit: Official publication of the ALA bring good recruits into the library pro 
Published: Monthly (bimonthly in July-August) fession 


Unit: int Committee on Library Work as a 
Subscription Books Bulletin oo ee : 


Chairman of Subscription Books Committee:  p, pJiched 
Donna D, Finger 
Head of Reference Dept., Kansas City Public 
Library, Kansas City, Mo Library Periodicals Newsletter 
Content Material: Contains book reviews pre- Editor: John F. Harvey 
pared by the Subscription Books Com State Teacher's College, Pittsburg, Kan. 
mittee which is composed of 35 librarians Content Material: For editors and others in 
from many types of libraries from all terested in library serial publications 
parts of the United States and Canada Unit: Library Periodicals Round Table 
and which is under the chairmanship of Published: Quarterly 
Miss Finger. These analytical reviews 


Occasionally 


evaluate encyclopedias, dictionaries, at- 
lases, and other reference works from the 
standpoint of use in libraries and homes 
and state whether the works are “recom- 


Reprint Expediting Service Bulletin 

Reprint Expediter: Aaron Fessler 

rhe Cooper Union, Cooper Square, N.Y. 3 

Content Material: Provides information on 
book titles being reprinted and other in 
formation in the reprinting field. 

Unit: Committee on Reprinting, ALA Board 

The Clearing House Newsletter of Acquisitions of Library Materials 

Editor: Helen M. Focke Published: Quarterly 


mended” or “not recommended.” 
Unit: Subscription Books Committee 
Published: Quarterly 
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ment, in answer to the. ‘ 
demand, is proud to present 

its Library Model 12VJ8-5 

“The LISTENING CORNER.” 
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During the week prior to the opening of 
Midland’s new public library, the Crace A. 
Dow Memorial Library, the citizens. of this 
community of 25,000 people spontaneously 
saw fit to acknowledge the importance of the 
library to their city through observance of 
Library Appreciation Week, February 13-19. 

This er might more appropriately be 
sub-titled, “Librarians Learn From Laymen,” 
which is the real reason for this article and the 
sharing of an inspiring experience. 

It all started oa one oe person advanced 
the thought that it would be very much in 
order if the citizens of this community of 
chemical workers were to organize in , 
fashion its expression of appreciation to the 
Herbert H, Grace A. Dow Foundation 
for its gift of a new and fully-equipped library 
and cultural center. 

The idea caught fire immediately. 
eight-man Steering Committee was formed for 
the purpose of shaping this thought into a 
workable project. 

This committee was comprised of the man 
aging editor of the local newspaper, an at- 
torney, a prominent businesswoman, a school 
principal, a clergyman, and three members of 
the A.A.U.W. The city librarian served in an 
ex-officio capacity, 

The committee 


some 


and 


Soon an 


ably assisted by the 
Education Committee, Midland Branch. 
American Association of University Women, 
throughout the entire project. Its contribution 
ranged from creative thinking to performing a 
great amount of routine work with equal en 
thusiasm, 

It was unanimously agreed at the first meet- 
ing of the Steering Committee that there 
should be a door-to-door campaign both for 
money for new books and for used books which 
might be of value, 

There were two reasons for this decision 
First, this technique would make it possible to 
contact every resident and would facilitate an 
educational ‘approach which would introduce 
cuisine eee nine 


was 


city librarian, Public Library, 


Midland, Michigan was 
formerly city librarian in 
Concord, New Hampshire. 


He is chairman of the Archi- 
tecture Committee of the 
Public Libraries Division and 
is past- - sident of the Con- 
cord, N.H., Kiwanis Club. 
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New Library 
Gets Unique 
Housewarming 


KeirH Doms 


the community to its new ae resources 
and facilities. Secondly, would give each 
person an opportunity to eee a share of 
stock, so to spec ak, by pli icing a book in the 
library. The latter was very effective in this 
“common-stock” conscious city where the pur- 
chase of local industry stock on a pay roll de 
duction basis is very popular. 

Since the library is well-supported by tax 
funds, it was important that the campaign be 
promoted as a “house-warming gift” rather 
than as a desperation appe val for funds. 

A skilled fund raiser organized the solici 
tation on a precinct basis. 

As a compromise, it was agreed that used 
books should be accepted for library appraisal, 
but that lists rather than the books themselves 
were to be turned in to the library. In effect, 
the library reserved the right to select and 
reject as it saw fit. 

The show was now ready for the road. 
instructional meetings for captains and can 
vassers were held in the library auditorium. 
At both of these the librarian had ample op- 
portunity to describe technical problems, ex 
isting resources and needs, Also, it gave the 
co-chairman opportunity to establish the tone 
of the campaign through the following state 
ment: 

“The purpose of the week will be to focus at 
tention on the value of the library as an edu 
cational center for all. In collecting funds for 
new books, we hope to do for the library what 
a successful housewarming does for a new 
home.” (They did!) 

Contents of the canvasser’s kits were pre 
pared most skillfully. Each kit included: brief- 
ing for each worker; facts about the library; 
pamphlets of introduction to the library; record 
cards (to use when a gift is made); envelopes 


Two 
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for gifts; and envelopes for including lists of 
gift books. 

The recordcards were very effective and 
provided space for nan. subject prefer- 
ences for cealie honorecords (33 rpm), art 
reproductions, all linguaphone records. A 
“tear-off” receipt served as a “thank you” and 
also noted, “Your contribution may be de- 
ducted from Income Tax.” On its reverse side, 
library hours were listed. 

On the reverse side of the main body of 
the form, space was provided for listing by 
author and title of gift books. 

While more then 300 people were ringing 
door bells, a great variety of parallel promo- 
tional activity was taking place. 

It was truly a community affair, High 
school speech students presented a_ radio 
panel-discussion program. Editorials and 
news stories were featured often. A_ local 
printing firm donated its services for the 
various pamphlets which were required, Art 
students and interested individuals arranged 
store window displays. A benefit performance 
was staged by the amateur theater group. 

Three radio programs, 25 news stories and 
hundreds of man-hours later, these were the 
results. Net receipts $5,710.82; more than 
2,000 books offered from personal libraries. 

The one-week campaign was a solid suc- 
cess, both as a library-education project and 
financially. More people than ever before 
have a closer bond with the library because 
they have become direct “stockholders” in 
their public library. 

Upon the conclusion of this thrilling week, 
all records and funds were turned over to the 
library. And as with any one-week old in- 
fant, the library staff found itself confronted 
with a number of problems which had to be 
solved. 

There was the problem of used books of- 
fered by individuals—what to take, what to 
reject, how to notify individuals of staff deci- 
sions. 

First, all of the information was tabulated, 
checked against library holdings and selections 
were made. Following completion of this 
lengthy task, a volunteer telephone corps noti- 
fied all book donors which of their books, if 
any, were desired. It was of utmost impor- 
tance that each book donor receive acknow!- 
edgement. 

Many of the books offered were useable as 
added copies. Some fulfilled out-of-print 
needs and a number of valuable items of local 
and state historical interest were acquired. 
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Seemingly, the biggest task to confront the 
library staff was the development of policies 
and procedures governing the expenditure of 
those funds donated during Library Apprecia- 
tion Week. 

Interestingly enough, the size and nature of 
the money gifts varied considerably and 
ranged from twenty-five cents to $150.00. Most 
people gave $3.00 since it represented the cost 
of an average book, 

Donors of the smallest sums were 
specific on the use of their money. Those who 
gave the larger sums invariably stated, “No 
preferences.” 

As a first step, all funds were deposited in a 
Library Reserve Fund to simplify billing and 
accounting procedures, 

Next, all contribution record cards 
reviewed and the information which 
serve as a purchasing guide was tabulated, 

One of the concerns of the staff was that 
most of the funds raised would be ear-marked 
by the donors, making book selection a real 
burden. The analysis which follows revealed 
that the Steering Committee did its job well 
in the education of technical 
problems. 


very 


were 
could 


canvassers to 


Book Fund Analysis 


Organizational gifts (Special 
bookplates required) $ 

Specific Titles 

Subject Preferences 

Phonorecords 

Art Reproductions 

Childrens and Y P Books 

No Preferences Expressed 


741.42 
45.00 
205.00 
159.00 
34.00 
256.30 
4,290.10 


Total 


$5,710.82 


On the basis of these facts, it was possible to 
establish a purchasing guide which was sub- 
divided into a “priority group” and a “non 
priority group.” 

Priority purchases consisted primarily of 
organizational gifts which required special 
bookplates. A deadline of three months for 
the pane and processing of this group was 
established. 

A period of one year was allowed for the 
purchase and processing of books in all other 
categories in order to make it possible to ac- 
quire some of the outstanding fan and spring 
publications. 

As a blanket form of recognition, a special 
Library Appreciation Week bookplate is being 
used in nearly all of the purchased books as 
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well as in those which weie donated. The 
bookplate reads, “Presented by the Citizens 
of Midland to the Grace A. Dow Memorial 
Library during Library Appreciation Week, 
a 13-19, 1955.” 

Due to the fact that most people contributed 
books and money with no strings attached, this 
project which could have overwhe Ime od a 
small staff is one which is being fulfilled read 
ily and efficiently. 

A few interesting sidelights follow: 

1. Most of the money given specifically for 


children’s books was contributed by grand- 
parents, 

2. Of the more than 1600 citizens who 
donated money, only three requested that 


books be purc hased in memory of others. 

3. Only one person specified a book 
clocks and bells. 

4. Only one person wanted his gift to go to 

ward a piano fund. 

There were many reasons for the 
this community wide 
most significant of these summarized, 

1. The idea, and its execution was in tota! 
a layman's concept-carried out completely by 
laymen, 


The 


on 


success of 
house-warming. The 
are 


formulation of an effective organ- 


BRITISH BOOKS 


There is no need to turn to booksellers abroad for your 


British books— 


LONDON 


STECHERT-HAFNER INC. 


31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


The World ‘ oLeading Saternational Booksellers 
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ization by the Steering Committee provided 
for: 

a) Public relations; b) precinct basis for can 
vassing; c) educational meetings of captains and 
canvassers; d) preparation of detailed informa- 
tion kits for canvassers; e) imple mentation of 
an acknowledgment system for gifts; f) special 
provision for handling of used books; g) 
liaison with the library staff. 

Without a well-conceived organization and 
subsequent education, a project of this type 
could be calamitous, First, if used books 
were brought to the library in great numbers, 
selection, rejection and return of the unwanted 
books could result in poor public relations. 
Secondly, if are 
give money with strings attached a small staff 
would have trouble meeting its obligations. 
Third, if deadlines for the of such funds 
are too restricted, intelligent book selection is 
not possible. 

As a final demonstration of good faith to 
our stock-holders. all materials purchased from 
these funds are being displayed (temporarily) 
on appropriately labe : . shelves from which 
they circulate. There is also available a brief 
review of the history, aaa and results of 
Library Appreciation Week 


Cc ‘lose 


contributors encouraged to 


use 


Our London Office, established in 1884, pro 


vides unsurpassed service 


Shilling prices are converted at the current 
exchange rate of 14¢ 


Books reach you promptly by mail from 


abroad 


Thorough out-of-print service; many titles 


available from our stock in New York 


FOUNDED IN 
NEW YORK 
1872 
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PACKAGE LIBRARY OF 
FOREIGN CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


Now available: 


Beautifully illustrated books for children 
from many countries in their original 
language. Grouped in packages for the 
librarian’s convenience 
















Carefully selected for library use by ex 
pert librarians 





A PROJECT to foster international under 
standing through easy and enjoyable 
books 









SPONSORED BY ALA. 


An important addition to your library 
A new center of interest to your readers 
Make these books available to your chil 
dren, teachers, students, etc 







DON’T MISS THE NEW 1955-56 CATALOG 
with important new packages 










WRITE TO: 
Package Library of 


Foreign Children's Books 


Forest Hills, New York 75 







69-41 Groton St., 





ANNOUNCING 


The BLUE BOOK 
OF AWARDS 


Another “Marquis First” 


The only complete reference giving in a single 
volume full details of all nationally important 
awards made in the United States and Canada 


Listing— 


@ Description of the award with name and 
address of sponsoring organization or in 
dividual 


@ Who is eligible for the award 


@ Name, address and prize-winning accomp 
lishment of recent winners 


Cross Classified and Fully Indexed 
for Easy Reference 


Over 2750 award listings 
256 pages Full Cloth 
$7.25, list 15% Library Discount 


The A. N. MARQUIS CO. 


CHICAGO 11 





New and Different Coverage 


od 


economics labor 


sociology public opinion 


INTERNATIONAL political science musicology 
i iN D EX theatre arts geography 


and many other topics 





This international guide to periodical literature in the social 
sciences and humanities now has new and different coverage. 
in accordance with a vote of all subscribers, the following changes 
were made effective with the June 1955 issue: 


® increased coverage of periodicals in the humanities and social sciences 


® exclusion of purely scientific, psychological, and foreign language periodicals 


To bring these changes about, 53 periodicals have been added to the Interna- 
tional. Among the subjects now indexed are: language, literature, anthropology, 
archaeology, geography and history; also, economics, sociology, political science, 
labor, public opinion, philosophy, religion, musicology and theatre arts. 


The International index is a quarterly with annual and three year cumulations. 


Write for Your Service Basis Rate to 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Ave., N.Y. 52, N.Y. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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The RANCHER Reference Unit 


Maximum utility is the keynote of this original RANCHER 
Reference Unit—still another New Life innovation by Sjéstrém. Combining a 
30-drawer card catalog, auxiliary shelving, and counter-height reference table, 
this unit gives you "just what you have always wanted.” 
It is 68°" |. x 18°" w. x 42" h. The top shown is 
linoleum. Also available in rubbed maple or MICOLOR*. y J 
*MICOLOR being Sjdstrom’s fresh, new LY 


Formica tops in blendable colors 





LIBRARY FURNITURE 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC., 1716 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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Overdue Finds 


The following day, as the clock struck seven, Monsieur Sariette would take up his place in the 
library, and resume his cataloguing. As he sat at his desk, however, he would dart a Medusa-like 
look at anyone who entered, fearing lest he should prove to be a book-borrower, 

He was always in agony lest one of the objects confided to his care should escape him. As the 
guardian of three hundred and sixty thousand volumes, he had three hundred and sixty thousand 
reasons for alarm. Sometimes he awoke at night bathed in sweat, and uttering a cry of fear, 
because he had dreamed he had seen a gap on one of the shelves of his bookcases. It seemed to 
him a monstrous, unheard of, and most grievous thing, that a volume should have left its habitat. 


CROSSET & DUNLAP, 1936, p. 220 Anatole France 
Submitted by: Ellen M. Earley, formerly assistant librarian, The Ret olt of the Angels 


Morse Institute Library, Natick, Massachusetts 


You will be surprised at Tyrannio’s excellent arrangement in my library. What is left of 
it is much better than | expected: still I should be glad if you would se snd me two of your library 
slaves for Tyrannio to employ to glue pages together and assist in general, and would te ‘ll them 
to get some bits of parchment to make title-pieces, which I think you Greeks call ‘syllybi’.’ 


THE MACMILLAN Company, 192] Cicero, Marcus Tullius, Letters 
Submitted by: Virginia Winstandley, assistant librarian, to Atticus, u ith an English 
translation by E. O. Winstedt. 


University of Louisville Library, Louisville 8, Kentacky 
A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department To be valid 
quotations must be from non-library publications Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books 
and allied subjects. Leng h should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 


will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered 


If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 


by the member Address quotations to “Overdue Finds,"’ ALA Bulletin, 30 Huron Street, Chicago 11, MM 






The Development of Reference Services 





Through Academic Traditions, 





Public Library Practice, 






| 
| and Special Librarianship, 






by Samuel Rothstein 






@ A full-length book, well-written, and exhaustively documented 





@ Traces reference services from first beginnings circa 1850 






@ Emphasizes continuing contributions of various types of libraries 






@ Gives entirely new perspective to reference work 






@ Important for all concerned with public, university, college, and special 
libraries work $3.25 (cloth) ; $2.75 (paper) 
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C/O AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
| 
50 EAST HURON ST., 








CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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The Library’s Pay Plan 





A Statement of Principles 


DRAFTED BY 


THE BOARD ON PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND 


ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL 


or THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION JULY 8, 1955 


The American Library Association believes 
that an important factor in establishing and 
maintaining good library service is adequate 
pay for library employees as exemplified in a 
well-constructed and well-administered pay 
plan. A knowledge of the principle s on which 
sound salary administration is based must be 
the foundation of an equitable pay plan. To 
aid the library's governing board, its adminis- 
tration, and its staff in the formulation, pro- 
mulgation, and operation of such a pay plan, 
the ALA Board on Personnel Administration 
sets forth in a series of related statements the 
principles of salary planning and administra- 
tion. 

1, A sound pay plan will be predicated on a 
systematic analysis and evaluation of jobs 
in the library, and will reflect the current 
organization and objectives of the library, 
recognizing different levels of difficulty and 
responsibility inherent in various positions, 
whether these are classified as professional, 
nonprofessional, administrative, specialist, 
maintenance, or trade; the relationship 
among positions in terms of difficulty and 
responsibility will thus be expresse ‘d in a 
unified plan which will integrate all types 
of service and will assure equal pay for 
equal work. 

An equitable salary schedule will be pro- 
vided for each class of position which is 
comparable to that received by persons 
em : se in analogous work in the area 
re required to have analogous training 
and qualifications, 


to 


The salaries of nonprofessional employees, main- 
tenance and skilled trade workers employed by 
the library system will compare with those of 
local workers performing similar duties. The salary 
schedules for professional library positions, in the 
case of the community where the pay scale does 
not meet competing rates outside, may need to ex 
ceed the pre vailing local level for other profe ssional 
personnel, Since the recruiting of professionally 
trained librarians is on a nation-wide basis, the 
library system must compete with rates paid in 
the country as a whole in order to obtain and 
retain a high quality of professional personnel. 
In libraries in educational institutions (elementary, 
secondary, and higher education) the profe sssional 
librarians will normally be on the faculty pay plan, 
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with the salary schedules of the various classes of 
faculty rank adjusted to compensate equitably for 
such factors as shorter vacations and longer work 
week; where a separate pay plan is used, it will 
be comparable with that of the faculty and ad 
justed to compensate equitably for such factors as 
vacation and work week 


3. An equitable salary schedule will provide 
for each class of position a minimum and a 
maximum salary and a series of increments 
within each salary range, such increments 
to be granted on the basis of demon- 
strated competence, individual develop- 
ment (whether through growth on the job 
or through formal education), and attitude. 

4. The library system in developing a pay 
plan, and in reviewing it to maintain its 
adequacy, will identify one or more key 
positions in the professional and in the other 
services, set salary schedules for these posi- 
tions which are comparable to prevailing 
rates for such positions, and develop and 
adjust the salary schedules for other levels 
of positions in relation to the salary 
schedules set for each of these key 
tions. 

5. The pay plan ladder consisting of the salary 
schedules for the various classes of posi 
tions will provide an orderly progression 
from the lowest to the highest schedule, 
with each schedule reflecting properly the 
difference level of duties and 
bilities of positions in that 
from those in the schedule below and above 
it but without wide gaps or serious over- 
lapping between schedules 

6. An equitable pay plan will reflect living 
costs in’ the community, the cost of main 
taining an appropriate level of living, and 
the ability of the jurisdiction to pay for 
the service. 

7. All policies and rules concerning the opera 
tion and administration of the pay plan will 
be set forth clearly in writing and will ac- 
company the pay plan. 

8. Though final approval and adoption of the 
pay plan and rules for its operation rest 
with the governing board and administra- 
tion of the library, it is desirable that the 
library staff participate in the formulation 


posi 


responsi 
classification 
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of both the plan and its operating rules. 
9. Each staff oleae will be tae a of the MARADOR PLASTIC ae 
salary schedule for his class of position, ot re a 
the relation of that schedule to the pay 
plan as a whole, and of the policies and 
rules governing the operation of the plan 


The current studies of the ALA Board on 
Personnel Administration giving salary data for 





key positions will provide useful material for 
the library system in developing and main 
taining the adequac y of its pay plan 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed YOU, 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT*%2.:n0 BOOKS 






Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 





Penny-Pincher 


One-piece cover, front and back of translucent 
flexible Vinyl plastic. Snap-out metal parts 
Choice of three colors. 8 sizes. Economical, 


collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. MARADOR 
PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please ref d t h th ok f 
SE SaS Tec BE ocdee hae bent Os Liste MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BLVD.,LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF. 


Sotued / How to 
e__- 


COPY FROM BOUND BOOKS 


THE NEW 2-WAY 


Co“mmac 


BOOK PRINTER 


durable. Write for information. 








Basic books for 


Libraries 


LUTHER Rudolf Thiel 


Translated by Gustav E. Wiencke 














The first book in English to bring the 
whole panorama of Luther's life and 
struggles before the reader, this is not 
a history book, but a highly dramatic 
story with Martin Luther in the center 
of the stage. The author is a German 
newspaperman— the book had a record 
popular sale in Germany $5.00 







Unique V-shape design 
has solved the problem of photocopying from 
bound books, clear to the binding! Without 
slightest harm to book or binding, you've got 
instant facsimiles of any book page, from 
margin-to-margin .. . or, snapped into a level 
position. . . of any letters, manuscripts, etc. 


A Basic History of 


LUTHERANISM IN 
AMERICA Abdel Ross Wentz 


Former president of Gettysburg Seminary 













A comprehensive history of the 
Lutheran church and Lutheran people 
in the U.S., carefully presenting the 
development of both in the light of 
historical perspective. By a recog- 


nized authority $5.00 


Ask your nearest Cormac dealer to show you 
how easily anyone can copy bound books 
with the Book Printer and a Cormac 
processing unit. Without obligation, of course! 
Or, write to Cormac for further detoils. 


Coumac INDUSTRIES, INC. 


80 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.11, N. ¥. © OR.5-9310 










MUHLENBERG PRESS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Serials 
Trustees 
Cataloging Tools 






All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 


Wart witt univensrry libraries be like in the 
year 2005? Will the librarian be a coordinator 
rather than a commander? Will the catalog 


materials not described in 
Haynes McMullen, as- 
sociate professor of 7 Science, Indiana Uni- 
versity discusses these and other ideas in “Ameri- 
can University Libraries, 1955-2005” in College 
and Research Libraries for July. 

‘Tue st. Louis Public Library has made a survey 
of how serials are handled in 44 libraries. Serials 
in Public Libraries by George Hartje, Ass’t Chief 
of the Catalog and Order Dept. will help other 
librarians with their serial problems: administer- 
ing, cataloging and recording. 

ly YOU ARE PLANNING to start a film circuit or 
want to compare yours with others, the Michigan 
Library Film Circuit Manual, 1955-56 will help 
you. Forms, annotated list of films used, and 
general directions are included. Issued by Charles 
A. Norford, Audio-Visual Center, Michigan State 
Univ,, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Liprarny pusLicrry Clippings, Box 753, Salinas, 
Cal. has available for 10 cents (in stamps) copies 
of one of their publications, Getting the Library 
into Print. In thie issue Sarah Wallace outlines 
what is considered good library “news.” 

POINTERS FOR THOSE IN CHARGE of publicity are 
also included in So You've Been Elected Publicity 
yon i a pamphlet issued by the Occidental 

Life Insurance Co., of Calif. in Los Angeles, 

OF PARTICULAR INTEREST to trustees is the Home 
Study Course for Library Trustees available now 
from the Home Study Dept. of the University of 
Chicago (Registration fee $20.00 plus cost of 
books). The lessons have been written by Helen 
A. Ridgway, formerly Chief Public Library Spe- 
cialist of ALA and now Chief, Bureau of Libraries, 
Hartford, Conn. (Note: Headquarte rs Library 
does not have a copy.) 

Tue LATest nerorts of the ALA Adult Edu- 
cation Projects conducted last year are: Family 
Relations and Community Betterment ( Discus- 
sion series presented by the Boonslick Regional 
Library in Sedalia, Mo.); Unfinished Business 
(interim report on the Adult Education Project 
of the Mississippi Library Commission, entitled 
“Another BAWI Program (Balanced Adult Edu- 
cation with Industry)”; Civic Affairs Forum (case 
study from the Jackson, Tenn. Free Library). 


contain a those 
printed bibliographies? 
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By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


Dim you see the article on the services of the 
Nashville Public Library in the American City 
for August—one of the first on public libraries in 
this magazine? Ross L. Holman has given a good 
picture in “ en, Library a Service. 

A uist or “Basic General Cataloging Tools” is 
included in the July issue of Journal of Cataloging 
and Classification. Helpful to beginning catalogers. 

COLLEGE LIBRARIANS frequently ask how the 
book fund should be allocated. Stith Caine, li- 
brarian at Illinois Wesleyan University in Bloom- 
ington has compiled a Bibliography on the Alloca- 
tion of the Book Fund for College and University 
Libraries. 

HARINGS ARE NOT always interesting to read, 
but those on the Library Services Bill are and will 
make you proud that so many people were willing 
to spe vak for it. Federal Aid for L on Service in 
Rural Areas (hearings before the Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Education and Labor of the 
House of Representatives) is published by the 
Gov't Printing Office in Wash., D.C. 

College and Research Libraries, which is to 
become a bi-monthly publication in January, is 
now carrying a useful column entitled “A-V Clear- 
ing House,” edited by the Audio-Visual Committee 
of ACRL. The first issue in uly inc luded a list 
of films suitable for use with college students, 
audio-visual reference sources, and current models 
of opaque projectors, 

A coop List oF books that could be used as a 
nucleus for a small high school library is 1,000 
Books for Independent School Libraries, issued by 
the Secondary Education Board, 186 Centre St., 
Milton 86, Mass. (price $1.00). Subject headings 
are included with each title listed. 

THe association of Young People’s Librarians 
has collected a group of tape recordings of book 
discussions by young sonia that were used as 
library programs on local radio stations in Youngs- 
town, Detroit and Indianapolis. These may be 
used for non-profit purposes only and may be 
broadcast only over non-profit radio stations. 

THE HEADQUARTERS LIBRARY has new dedication 
programs, annual reports, booklists, colored slides 
of all types of libraries (over 800 now in the 
collection) and the 1955 Dana Award scrapbooks 
In addition, Karline Brown of the Audio-Visual 
Dept. of the Cincinnati P. L. has given us the 
plan and picture of the department with a record- 
ing on the instruments and players of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra made by the Films 
& Recordings Center. 
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Leopard in My Lap 

By Micnaeta Dents. A personal history of 
fabulous adventure in the far corners of the 
world. Superb photographs, many in color, by 
Armand Denis. Sept. 26, $4.95 


The Long Chance 
By Davip Mark. Tremendously tense and ex- 
citing novel of a pathological gambler. 


Sept. 28, $3.75 


More Deaths than One 


A novel by Stuart Encstranp. Powerful 
psychological drama about a marriage held 
together by a shocking secret. By the author 
of THE SLING AND THE ARROW. Oct. 10, $3.50 


The Vallency Tradition 

A novel by Gorpon Merrick. Perceptive pic- 
ture of a rich young man’s revolt against a 
domineering mother. By the author of tHe 
STRUMPET WIND. Oct. 10, $3.95 


The Little Professor 
of Piney Woods 


By Betu Day. Inspiring story of Dr. Laurence 
Jones, the Negro backwoods educator made 
famous on the TV program, This Is Your Life. 
Photographs. Oct. 24, $2.95 


St. Anne, Grandmother 
of Our Saviour 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes. The only com 
plete presentation of one of the most beloved 


Saints in the Church. Ilus. Dec. 5, $3.95 


Men, Rockets & Space Rats 
By Liroyp Mattan. Exciting, first-hand re- 
port on the men who are learning how to con- 
dition the human body for space travel. Pho 
tographs. Oct. 26, $4.95 


BOOKS FOR FALL 


GILBERT PRESS BOOKS 


Distributed by Julian Messner, Ine. 


Marmaduke 
By Brap Anperson and Pit Leeminc. Very 
funny cartoons about a great big dog. 


Sept. 26, $1.95 
G. G.I. 
THE DYNAMIC KEY TO SALES SUCCESS 
By Maxwett I. Scuuttz. A completely new, 
relaxed, positive formula for successful sales 
manship Sept. 26, 2 vols., boxed, $3.95 


Nat Fein’s Animals 

First collection of the great animal pictures 

by the Pulitzer Prize-winning photographer. 

Text as told to Ferdi Backer & Ruth Biemiller. 
Oct. 10, $3.50 


Nora Kramer’s Story Book 
for Threes and Fours 


Tested stories by 25 outstanding authors. 160 
pages, over 100 illustrations. Oct. 10, $2.95 


The Knife 


By Tueon Waicnr. The strange and fascinat- 
ing true story of a “crime” that changed a 
civilization. Illustrated by Rus Anderson. 
Photographs. Oct. 26, $5.00 


What Price Dory? 


Cartoons by Cuon Day. Text by Avrrep F. 
Loomis. Nautical nonsense about boats and 


boatmen. Nov. 7, $2.95 


Clerical Errors 

Clean, wholesome fun which will appeal to 
clergy and laity. Situations and captions by 
Rev. Henry C. Beck. Cartoons by W. Bote 
Gipson. Nov. 7, $1.95 


JULIAN MESSNER, INC 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 


This column appears regularly in these pages 
in response to requests for information about the 
activities of ALA units 


Cooperation with other national organizations 
is a tradition of many years ALA 
Thirty-five years ago the first report of the newly 
appointed Committee on Reciprocal Relations with 
Other Organizations said it was the duty of the 
Committee “to enlarge the program of library serv- 
ice and to carry to the general or the special 
public a clearer knowledge of the assistance which 
library service might be to organizations striving to 
attain certain ends or to produce certain results.” 

This early committee under the chairmanship 
of Mary Eileen Ahearn reported that ALA had 
sent a delegate to a conference called by the Na 
tional Information Bureau to consider the co 
ordination of national social work. Because of the 
general spread of the county library movement 
a delegate was sent to the meeting of the Na 
tional Council of Agencies Engaged in Rural 
Social Work. (ALA has today a Joint Committee 
with the Rural Sociological Society.) Asa Don 
Dickinson, then librarian of the University of 
Pennsylvania, represented ALA at the meeting of 
the American Academy of Political Social 
Sciences and reported common ground of great 
interest between the two associations This com 
mittee also reported in 1920-21 on the close co 
operation maintained with the National Education 
Association, a cooperation which was manifested 
later in the creation in 1939 of the Joint NEA 
ALA Committee which has worked successfully 
through the years. The committee 
tained other comments and suggestions not with 


standing in 


and 


report con 


out pertinence today 
Today ALA 


organizations, groups and committees 


other 


Asso 


appoints representatives to 


The 
ciation representative to the 
Council of the American Association for the Ad 
vancement of Science since 1928, Melvin Voight 
We currently 


organizations 


has appointed a 


being the present representative. 
have representatives to 29 other 
among them being the American Country Life As 
Janice Kee; Civil Liberties Clearing 
House, Helen Steinbarger; International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations Council, Douglas Bry 
ant; U. S. Committee for the United Nations John 
Richards; Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 
Julia Bennett ALA representatives attend the 
meetings of these organizations to library coopera 
tion with their activities 


ALA is asked a number of times during each 


sociation, 
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year to send representatives to meetings of a va 
riety of organizations Such representation is pro- 
vided only if the objectives of the organization bear 
a fairly close relation to the objectives of ALA 
and since we have no budget for this activity th 
representatives must come from the area where 
the meeting is being held. The Association is 
grateful to these representatives, and to the in- 
stitutions employing them, for the time they have 
given to attendance at these meetings and for the 
good reports which they send to Headquarters 
The organization meetings to which ALA sends 
representatives during any given year are as di 
national life I wish there were 
room here to enumerate all of them and to quote 
from reports which we 
Among others, ALA representatives attended meet- 
ings of the following organizations during the pe 
riod of September 1954 through August 1955: 
Annual Conference on Aging—University of Michi 
gan—Alberta Singelyn 
Canadian-United States Conference on Mutual Re 
lations—Washington—Phillips Temple 
Council of National Organizations, Inter-Associa 
tion Council—Washington—Ruth Warncke 
American Standards Association, Subcommittee on 
Documentary Reproduction and on Photographic 


verse as our 


some of the receive 


Reproduction, Paris and Stockholm—Donald 
Holmes 
Inter-University Labor Education Committec 


Cleveland—Dorothy K. Oko 
Jewish Labor Committee—Chicago—Ruth Shapiro 
National Association of Radio and TV Broadcast 
Violet Myer 


ers—Washington 


National Civil Liberties Clearing House—Wash 
ington—Helen Steinbarger 
National Conference for Cooperation in Health 


Education—New Haven—J. Gordon Kennefick 
National Conference on Citize nship Washington 
Lois C. Miller 
National Conference on Effective Use of Women 
Power, U. 8. Department of Labor—Washington 
Hazel Timmerman 
National Social Welfare Assembly, Committee on 
Youth Services—New York—Beatrice Bailin 
LU’. §. Committee for the U.N., Council of Member 
Organizations—San Francisco—Raynard Swank 
World Economic and Social Development, Point 
Four Information Service—Washington—lulia 
Bennett, Lucile Morsch 
Chairmen, or members, of all ALA Divisions 
Boards, Round Tables, Sections and Committees 
are invited to send to this column any news of the 
activities of their unit 
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indispensable’ '* 


Subscription 


Books 


Bulletin 
In its 25th year 


Subscription Books Bulletin is proud of 
its 25 year old position as the guide to the 
buying of subscription and reference 
books—encyclopedias, dictionaries, at- 
lases, and collections of stories or ma- 
terials for information and recreation. It 
evaluates and compares books and sets, 
stating whether they are “recommended” 
or “not recommended” for the home, 
school, and public library. Its unbiased 
critical reviews are prepared by a volun- 
tary committee of thirty-five librarians. 
The Subscription Books Bulletin provides 
an important service which libraries 
should use and make available to the com- 
munities they serve. 


°*“This quarterly should be considered in 
dispensable in practically every type and 
size of library. One is tempted to say the 
smaller and more isolated the library, the 
more it needs this bulletin. Its modest 
price may well be looked upon as an in 
surance premium against the wasting of 
large sums in the purchase of bloated 
reference works.”—Introduction to Refer- 
ence Work by Margaret Hutchins, for- 
merly Associate Professor, School of Li 
brary Service, Columbia University. 


$3.00 a year (4 issues) 


‘the most valuable''* 


The 
Booklist 


A Guide to Current Books 
In its 50th year 


The golden anniversary of The Booklist, 
the leading guide to book-buying, serves 
to remind librarians of its many valuable 
features. More than 2,500 selected works 
in virtually all fields have been classified, 
catalogued, and described in the past 
year, some of them in advance of publica 
tion. Full buying information for each 
entry is regularly included. Every issue 
contains selected lists of books for the 
small library, while editions and _ series 
appear in alternate issues, Lists of free 
and inexpensive materials and government 
documents are published from time to 
time. 


*“For regular checking The Booklist is 
probably the most valuable [aid] for the 
majority of small and medium sized li- 
braries. Even if a library must select and 
acquire some of the more popular recent 
books before they are entered in The 
Booklist, it must still check this list for 
nonfiction and for less pressing titles 
which may have been overlooked.”—Book 
Selection by Francis K. W. Drury, for 
merly Librarian, the Nashville Public Li 
brary, and Visiting Professor, George Pea 
body College Library School. 


$6.00 a year (23 issues) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street © Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


REFERENCE librarians and others who need 
to write or use their hands while talking over the 
telephone will be interested in the Phone Mate 

which holds the receiver 
and mouth piece at head 
level. It is designed to 
fit any modern phone base 
and is quickly and easily 
spachod Control is reg- 
ulated by a key, which, 
when raised, has the effect 
of lifting the receiver. 
When the is completed, the key is 
a snapped down instead of “hanging up.” 
Sold through most office appliance stores, Phone 
Mate is manufactured by Pioneer Equipment Sales 
Co., 234 E. Colorado Blvd., Pasadena, Calif 


conversation 


BOOK CABINETS, designed in a new concept 
to allow greater flexibility because of complete 
mobility and the use of standardized dimensions, 
are both colorful and 
practical for libraries 
The cabinets have a vari 
ety of uses. In addition 
to their basic function, 
they may be used as room 
dividers, mobile cabinets, 
supplementary work sur- 
faces, and for reception 
rooms and offices, The 
cabinet on wheels, illus- 
trated, operates as a book 
truck which may also be 
used as a book case. There is a choice of open 
shelves or doors, of full or divided shelves, ao of 
four functional mountings—casters, legs, bases, or 
wall mountings. Built of tempered hardboard, 
faced with plastic at points of wear, the cabinets 
are undercoated and finished in sage-gray, with 
doors in coral, blue, or yellow pastels. Cabinet 
tops get the double protection of a melamine 
slastic coating. Write to Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
oe 623 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, attention Mr. 
Routledge for more information. 

TWO NEW PHONOGRAPHS introduced by 
Califone feature a pickup arm so balanced that it 
“falls upward,” eliminating accidental dropping on 
the record. Also featured is a new ceramic turn- 
over cartridge. A new type of “fool-proof” arm 
rest locks the pickup arm easily and snugly. The 
basic model is the 5]-6; the 7V-6 also includes a 
continuous variable speed control from 16 to 88 
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rpm with an illuminated stroboscope for checking 
all speeds, A new catalog is available from Califone 
Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., Hollywood 38, 
Calif. 

FILING active records by a new system called 
Verti-File permits a 90% increase in capacity over 
conventional files by using vertical shelving with 
adjustable snap-in metal dividers on every shelf, 
according to the manufacturer's claim. It is reported 
that per filing inch expense is 67% less than con- 
ventional filing equipment costs. Complete visi- 
bility and the elimination of file drawers to tug out 
and push in makes for faster filing. Available in 
3 foot standard cabinet sections complete with 
finished end panels and top. Write to DeLuxe 
Furniture Co., Warren, Pa., for more information. 

CARRELL DESKS that can be attached to the 
same columns supporting adjustable shelves is a 
feature of the new line of flexible library equipment 

now being manufactured 
by Art Metal Construction 
Co. Easy attachment 
permits these desks to be 
removed and replaced by 
shelves immediately. Also, 
additional desks may be 
attached during catalog- 
ing or special work 
Illustrated are the new carrell desks attached to 
stack columns at the Paul Klapper Library, Queens 
College, where space savings is two-thirds that re- 
quired by the conventional desk-chair arrangement 
For additional information, write to Mr. C. W. 
Simpson, Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, 
N.Y. 

PHOTO-COPIES anything written, printed 
typed, or drawn whether on one or two sides or 
photographed from color or black and white 
originals, in a bound book or flat, is the manufac- 
turer's claim for the new Hunter-Photo-Copyist. It 
is a compact, all-metal unit, weighing only 12% 
pounds, with a copying surface of 9% x 14%”. 
Perfect contact pressure assures clear copies right 
into the binding of a book. Sensitized paper is 
used, which can be developed with either tray or 
transfer process. For further information, write 
the Hunter Photo-Copyist, Inc., 595 Spencer St., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

THE RECORDING AS A TEACHING TOOL, 
containing a compilation of articles on recordings 
and teaching in addition to a listing of recordings 
for the Social Studies curriculum, and a study plan 
has been published by Folkways Records. For 
your copy write to Moses Asch, Folkways Records 
& Service Corp., 117 W. 46th St., New York 36. 
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ibrary (overs 


KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10’x7"x 

4" to 1644°x11\%y"x3". Heavy cardboard a 

construction, with reinforced corners, green Magazines are pro- 
vellum fronts, leather sso and labeled for tected with Universal 
contents indication. Standard equipment Binders’ patented 


for any library! e 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in cn te oar ee 


four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
boxes, are also a part of the Apex versal key will open 
line of librar equipment. Write “Twin-Lock”. 
today for comp My escriptivefolder. 


pex PAPER BOX CORPORATION UNIVERSAL BOOKBINDERY Inc. 


311 W. Superior $t., Chicago 10, til. RE Oe eee re me Pee i ese 


Notice to Librarians 
The Library Binding Institute has prepared 
brochure with instructions to librarians on 
7 S . 
Have Y Ou Ordered? emergency measures to salvage and preserve 
ron and periodicals damaged by the flood. 
Copies may be obtained free by writing Li- 


BOOK WEEK brary Binding Institute, 10 State St., Boston, 


Mass. In a similar emergency in 1937, it was 


“DO IT YOURSELF" possible to save or restore almost 90% of the 


books and periodicals, despite their immer- 


FOLDERS sion in water and mud, when proper pro- 


cedures were adopted. 


MOBILES “Tomorrow's Careers on T-V" 


Librarianship will be the subject of “To- 

morrow’s Careers” presented from WAAM in 

FALL CUTOUTS Baltimore by the Johns Hopkins University 
for ABC-TV, Saturday, October 15, 9:00 p.m. 

eastern standard time, Lynn Poole, producer 

and moderator, in cooperation with the Enoch 


STURGIS Pratt Free Library. 
Periodicals Dept. Sold 


LIBRARY PRODUCTS Inc The Periodicals Department of the H. W. 
. Wilson Company ged been sold to the Back 

P.O. BOX 552, STURGIS, MICH. Issues Corporation ar affiliate of Kraus Peri- 
odicals, Inc., 16 East "46th St., New York 17, 


N.Y, 
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SAN FRANCISCO (from page 507 


port of the people of the member nations. Its 
motive power is the moral principles of the 
people themselves. For this reason the con- 
tinuing assistance of the non-governmental 
agencies is indispensable to the UN. The par- 
ticular job of the United States Committee, 
its Council, and its various subcommittees is 
to develop close contacts with the people of 
the United States through the member organ 
izations, to inform them about the history, the 
goals and the achievements of the UN and to 
stimulate them to action, The committee is a 
grass-roots agency with an educational 
sion. 

The reports of the various subcommittees 
religious, labor, youth, agricultural, profes- 
sional, radio and television, and others—all in- 
dicated the great range and variety of the 
efforts during this anniversary to arouse in- 
terest in and to disseminate information about 
the UN. It was further indicated that the li- 
braries of the nation are in a position to make 
one of the most significant contributions. Not 
only can they tell the story of the UN directly 
to their communities but they can also be of 
invaluable assistance to all the other organ- 
izations that are participating in the effort. 
The United States Committee is counting 
heavily upon libraries to spearhead commun 
ity programs and to insure that no citizen 
lacks the opportunity to read and to think in- 
telligently - the UN. The development 


mis- 


of a world consciousness is essential to peace 
in the months and years ahead, 


LOOKING FOR A LIBRARIAN? 
LOOKING FOR A LIBRARY? 


Box 731, May ALA Bulletin “Positions Wanted” 
received 19 replies. If you need help, or a position, 
advertise in the ALA Bulletin “Classified saudi. 
ments.” 


FREE SLIDEFILMS 


The Free Slidefilms (filmstrips) you 
need to help enrich and vitalize your 
teaching are listed, classified and in- 
dexed by title, subject, and source in the 
New, 1955 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms 

Authentic 
Comprehensive—Easy to use 

Available for $5.00 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ALB Randolph 10, Wis. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather and « loth 
books for a few cents each 16 oz. bottle enough 
for 50 to 100 $3.95 Will strengthen 
and preserve old powdery leather—ideal for bind 
ing magazines. In use by Rare Book Departments 
of many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 32 
Hawley St., Boston 10, Mass 

WOULD purchase two (2) copies of the 14th 
edition of Dewey's decimal classification. Sher 
brooke Civic Library, 363 King St. West, Sher 
brooke, Que. 

More Publicity for Your S« hool—Multilithed, 25 
pp., 6000 words; Today in American History—320 
important events arranged in chronological order, 
Jan. 1 through Dec. 31, multilithed, 14 pp.; both 
$1.00 each, postpaid, Fort Hamilton Press, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 


volumes 


POSITIONS OPEN 
East 

SERIALS Librarian. New position. Interest in 
organization of periodic als and documents for use 
needed. Some work. Apply: Mr. 
Donald B. Engley, Librarian, Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

YOUNG Adult’s Librarian including 
visory service to adults, for New York suburban 
library. Salary $4500-$5100 according to quali- 
fications. L.S, degree and appropriate experience 
B 755 

ASSISTANT Children’s Librarian, L.S. degree, 
experience desirable but not mandatory, for an 
interesting combination of elementary school and 
public library, 25 miles north of Boston. Salary 
$3250-$3600, depending upon qualifications. Va 
cation, sick leave, retirement. Apply Memorial 
Hall Library, Andover, Massachusetts. 

CATALOGER. With a large, well-known life 
insurance company in Boston. reference 
work, Five-day week and liberal benefits. Please 
write stating qualifications and salary expected 
B 765 


reference 


some ad- 


Some 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time 
submitted for insertion. 


advertisements are 
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ASSISTANT Library Director L.S. degree. 
Cataloging experience desired. One month 
vacation, sick leave, pension, 37-hour week. Busy 
suburban library 30 minutes from New York 
Salary depending on qualifications. Apply: Mary 
M. Nye, Lynbrook Public Library, Lynbrook, New 
York 

HELP wanted male—eastern Connecticut indus- 
try has immediate opening available for director 
of special library. Library or museum experience 
required. Write B 757 giving experience, age and 
salary expec ted. 

CATALOGER 
sistant librarian for engineering and business ad 
Salary $4200 with month's 
vacation and faculty Apply: Charles Pen 
rose, librarian, Clarkson College of Technology, 
Potsdam, New York. 

WORK with children—plans and programs. Fast 
growing suburban community library needs chil- 
37% hr. week, vacation, sick leave 

West Orange Public Library, 


Library degree required, As- 


ministration college 
status 


dren’s librarian 
state retirement 
West Orange, N.] 


Southeast 


CHILDREN’S Librarian for j 
in beautiful city of 30,000 population. Accredited 
graduate with experience 
5 day week, vacation, sick leave, 
other benefits. Apply: Head Li 
Library, Coral Gables 34, Florida 
Librarian Library training re- 
quired, 40) week Paid vacation sick 
leave, civil Write Mildred Goodrich, 
Carnegie Library, Anniston, Ala 


attractive library 


library S¢ hool some 
Salary $3300 
retirement and 
brarian, Public 
ASSISTANT 
hour and 


service 


Midwest 


REMODELED central building and expanding 
branch service require larger professional staff: 
Assistant with science background for Science and 
Industry Division; Assistant to work in 
various public departments of central library and 
substitute in branches; Cataloger. Starting salaries 
$3600 to $4200 with annual increments to $4860 
Most liberal vacation and other allowances. Out 
standing in-service training program Apply to 
James C. Foutts, Public Library of Youngstown 
and Mahoning County, Youngstown 3, Ohio. 

HEAD Reference. Grade III 5 yr 
docs. and service to business 
$5285 B 748 
Librarian. Grade I 
rates higher than 
New Gerstenslager unit, air conditioned, ready 
October Ist. $3414 to $3774. B 749 

ADULT education librarian, including publicity, 
work with groups. Public library experience de- 
sirable. Suburban university city of 78,000, Ex- 
cellent municipal pension plan, 4 weeks’ vacation. 
Salary Evanston Public Library, Evanston, 
Illinois 


General 


degree 
experience in gov 
desired. $4650 to 

BOOKMOBILE 


Personality 


5 yr. de- 


gree experience 


open 


OCTOBER, 1955 


TOLEDO Public Library has openings for As 
sistant Director (man or woman), salary $6000- 
$8000; Supervisor of Children’s Work, $4500- 
$5000; Reference Assistant, $3420-$4000; Catalog 
Department Assistant, $3420-$4000; Schools Divi 
sion Head, $3800-$4200. Excellent working con- 


ditions in a fine library system and a congenial, 


interesting city. Ap aly to Director, Toledo Public 
Library, Toledo 2, Ohio. 

BOOKMOBILE and Branch Assistants with 
interest in the adult field or in work with children 
to do book selection and reference work with per 
sons in all walks of life. Every day different! 
Should have graduate library degree or an under 
graduate major in library science; good book 
knowledge; out-going personality with understand 
ing of people. Here is an opportunity for young 
men or women want to use initiative and 
imagination to serve a growing community In a 
diversified farming area surrounding a city of 
beautiful homes and streets, yet prominent as 
thriving manufacturing and industrial center. The 
Dayton Public Library provides for its staff; pro 
gressive administration, active staff 
outstanding state retirement system, month's vaca 
tion with salary, ample sick leave. Salary from 
$3600-$4 100 depending upon experience An 
nual increments. ( Beginning aa for those 
with undergraduate majors—$3400,) “Apply: Wil 
liam J. Hamilton, Director, Dayton Public Library 
Dayton 2, Ohio 

ASSISTANT Children’s Librarian 1 year of 
library school required, to work with a_ well 
trained, experienced children’s librarian in a pro 
gressive library system. Beginning salary $3800 
$4400, depending on professional experience. An 
nual increments, 38 hours, 5 day work week, 
4 weeks’ vacation. Apply to director, Kalamazoo 
Public Library, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

LIBRARIAN to head library in thriving Wis 
consin city of 7500. Ideal surroundings both in 
library and city Adult and children’s depart 
ments. Usual benefits—vac ation, sick leave, et 
4 degree in Library necessary. Some 
experience preferred, but not essential. Position 
Write to R. S. Grogan, chairman of 
922 Walnut St., West Bend 


who 


association, 


Science 


now open 
Board of 
Wisconsin 


Trustees 


Mountain Plains 


U. S. Air Base librarians 
gree, one-two years’ administrative experience. Be 
ginning $4525. Locations: Wilmington, Delaware 
Grandview, Mo. Send U. S. Civil Service Form 
57 to Command Librarian, Hq, Air Defense Com 
mand, Colorado Springs Colo 


Force women De 


Southwest 
REFERENCE Librarian, Trinity 


Charge of serials and participate in long-range 
acquisitions program. Library degree and experi 

advanced subject training Eats 
new Salary 


University 


ence 


able 


necessary 


New building on a campus 
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$4200-$4500. One month vacation. Facult 
rank, Apply to John C. Abbott, George Storch 
Memorial Elves: Trinity University, San Antonio 
12, Texas. 


Far West 


LIBRARY Administrative Assistant: Gradua- 
tion from ALA accredited school and five years’ 
experience in a recognized public library with at 
least two years in administrative work required, 
Salary $427-$533. Open pour 1956. Inquire: 
Director of Library Service, Public Library, Stock- 
ton & San Joaquin County, Stockton, California. 

JUNIOR Librarian: Growing library in expand- 
ing California needs Bookmobile librarian. Grad- 
uation from ALA accredited school required. 
Salary $306-$361. Inquire: Director of Library 
Sevice, Stockton & San Joaquin County, Stockton, 
Califonia. 

LIBRARIAN-1, UCLA. Reference librarian, 
Biomedical Library, subject background in life sci- 
ences desirable. Reference and inter-library loan 
librarian, Reference Department. Accredited 
graduate degree required; salary $295-$376 de- 


pending upon education and experience. Re- 
tirement, sick leave, liberal vacation. Apply to: 
Miss Page Ackerman, Assistant Librarian, Los 


Angeles 2A, California. 

CORONADO, California (Pop. 17,171) invites 
applications from professional iene with two 
years’ experience, salary range from %378-$460 
per month, Applications accepted through Sep- 
tember 30, 1955, contact Personnel Department, 
City Hall, Coronado, California, for applications. 

SAN DIEGO offers opportunities to practice 
progressive librarianship to trained librarians. 
Entrance salary in our public library is $327 a 
month, with merit increases to $397 a month. Lib- 
eral vacation, sick leave, retirement plans. Apply: 
San Diego City Civil Service, Room 453, Civic 
Center, San Diego 1, California. 

ALAMEDA County, on east side of San Francisco 
bay; openings in busy branches and on bookmobile 
for fully trained librarians. . Experience and local 
residence not required. Pay starts at $306 with 
increments to $375 in 30 months; 37% hour week, 
best working conditions. Mrs. Dorothy Roberts, 
county librarian, P.O, Box 229, Hayward, California. 


Pacific Northwest 


CHILDREN’S Librarian. Chance to promote 
children’s extension work in the beautiful Cascade 
Mountain region among mining towns, lakeside 
resorts and apple ranches. Our Regional Library 
offers $3600 to $4200 depending on experience 
Social security, 5-day week, all other benefits. 
L.S. degree required Position open Sept. Ist. 
Write Librarian, North Central Regional Library, 
Wenatchee, Washington. ; 

PACIFIC Northwest University has opening for 


wR el ie Fee. cebbans 


loan desirable 


climate. 


librarian. Pleasant community, 
Organizing and supervisory ability a 
prerequisite, also good personality. B 663 

ASSISTANT Librarian in small college in 
Northwest. 40 hour week. Salary open de- 
pending on qualifications. Apply to Librarian, 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon. 


Canada 


LIBRARY Positions. Rutherford Library, Uni- 
versity of Alberta. REFERENCE ASSISTANT 
for Main Reference Room. CIRCULATION 
ASSISTANT to take charge of Reserve Room. Li- 
brary school graduates. Academic status, salary 
schedule. $2900 ($2600 plus $300 cost of living 
bonus)—$3500 ($3200 plus $300 cost of living 
bonus). Initial salary according to qualifications 
and experience. Annual increase $250. 35% hour 
week, one month’s vacation. Apply to: The Li- 
brarian, University of Alberta, Edmonton, stating 
age, nationality, qualifications and experience, and 
enclosing a recent photograph and addresses of 
three references. 

WANTED: Librarian in the Business & Eco- 
nomics Division of the Vancouver Public Library, 
Vancouver, B.C., with reference experience. Back- 
ground knowledge in the field of business and eco- 
nomics desirable. Salary range $251-$351. Be- 
ginning salary according to qualifications and ex- 
perience. Apply to Personnel Office, Vancouver 
Public Library, Vancouver, B.C. 


Hawaii 
POSITIONS available in branch, children’s, 


circulation departments, Accredited library de- 
gree, U.S. citizenship required. Expanding sys- 
tem of 7 branches with opportunity for profes- 
sional growth. Retirement, sick leave, vacation. 
Salary $3100-$3825 depending upon experience 
Apply Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG woman, M.A. in L.S., 6 yrs. reference 
and cataloging experience in university, public and 
army libraries, seeks challenging and responsible 
position in public or university library near good 
ski area. Broad subject background, with empha- 
and art. 


sis in literature, music Reading and 
ae knowledge of several languages. Avail- 
able January 1956. B 758 

MEDICAL library position (or allied field) 


wanted by woman with B.L.S. degree and varied 
Would like opportunity to work for 
certification as medical librarian. Prefer East, 
South or Pennsylvania location. B 759 

MAN, 29, desires position in college or univer- 
sity library as head acquisitions librarian. M.A. 
from Graduate Library School and over three years’ 
experience in acquisitions, mostly as department 
head and assistant department head. B 760 


experience, 
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for the efficiency of your library operation 


Your copy of our latest Library Supplies 
Catalog can save you time, effort, trouble 
and money. In it you'll find everything your 
library needs ... from the smallest item of 
supply to the latest in equipment and fur 
nishings Everything but the books” that 


goes into a well-organized, efficient library 


Keep it close at hand on your desk. It can 
constantly remind you of needed supply 
items, or provide you with new ideas and 


suggestions for improving the efficiency of 


Remington Fland 


eR ON OF SPERRY RAND CORP 


your library. Best of all, you get a source 
of supply of highest quality and reliability 


Library Bureau of Remington Rand 


If you haven't already received your FREE 
copy in the mail, then fill out and return 


the coupon below today! 


Room 2061. 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


Please send my free copy of Library Supplies 
Catalog LBV712 


Name & Title 


‘ely Address 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





POSTMASTER: PLEASE SEND NOTICE OF 
UNDELIVERABLE COPIES ON FORM 3579 TO 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 E. HURON ST CHICAGO 11, ILL 


rte te SORE, CHIEAEO SUN - TIMES “aes 
“DON’T YOU KNOW WHAT DAY THIS IS, SAM?” 


With this illustration by the Pulitzer-prize-winning cartoonist, 
Jacob Burck of the Chicago Sun-Times, 

the World Book Encyclopedia remembers —and salutes —the 
10th anniversary of the United Nations. 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
Publishers of World Book Encyclopedia 
MERCHANDISE MART PLAZA, CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





